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EDITORIALS 


“His Name Shall Be Called . . . Ona recent lengthy journey the 


» . ; writer deliberately engaged in 
Counselor.” Isaiah 9:6 serious conversation with a 


number of strangers for the purpose of getting their reactions to national and 
world conditions, the resulting problems, and their possible solutions. The 
consensus seemed to be: “World affairs and national affairs are in a bad way; 
what we can or should do about it I don’t know, but we will probably muddle 
through, as we have done in the past.” Several expressed serious doubts as 
to whether we would even “muddle through” this time. 

Certainly, the contemporary scene presents a complicated and alarming 
picture. The ominous clang of new hammers forging new sickles echoes 
through the tightly-drawn iron curtain. The rumblings of Red industry and 
mechanized agriculture have risen to a roar that has tended to muffle the 
distant explosions of experimental atomic bombs. On the other hand, the 
chaos in Western Europe, the pitiful socialistic experiment in conservative 
Britain, the confusion in Washington, the arrogance of labor dictators stalling 
the lifelines of vital coal and steel, the selfishness and inexcusable ignorance of 
party-minded politicians in high places — all of these factors add elements of 
distrust and fear and unrest. 

To counteract these distressing symptoms, we have world-wide Christianity. 
But outward Christianity is so divided and so uncertain of its stand that as 
the light of the world it throws only a dim glow from beneath the bushel 
gradually lowering over it. Romanism has pursued its traditional policy of 
capitalizing on each situation for the extension of its power. In our American 
Protestant seminaries the old rationalism is hailed by arm-chair theologians 
as something new and dynamic because it has laid off its threadbare phrase- 
ology and adopted an appealing modern jargon. The newer and more popular 
mysticism optimistically presents its brilliant intellectual confusion as a sub- 
stitute for the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ to cure the ills of the world. 
Genuine Bible Christianity and real zeal in the spread of the Kingdom are 
rare in the religious picture; yet nothing else can stem the tide of national 
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confusion or serve as a leaven for the inert lump of world humanity a the 
conversion of multitudes of individual souls. 

By God’s grace our Church has retained the full counsel of God. To us 
the Savior promised by Isaiah and sent by God two thousand years ago is 
the Counselor. His Word is our only Rule of faith and life. It alone can bring 
repentance to the sinner, faith to the contrite, salvation to him who believes. 
This Counselor has chosen us as workers together with Him as his co-coun- 
selors in the spread of His Gospel, the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. 

Once more in this Advent and Christmas Season you will participate in 
your congregation’s preparation for the anniversary of the coming of our Lord. 
By the proclamation of the facts of man’s sin and God’s grace you will deepen 
the faith of your children and young people and give them that counsel by 
which they will be able to resist the onslaughts of the Wicked One, whether 
represented in the godless creed of the Kremlin or in the half-Christian haze 
of modern authoritarianism, rationalism, or mysticism. This way of salvation 
is not a man-made system, but the counsel of the omniscient and infallible God. 
By bringing one extra child into the light of God’s Word through your Christ- 
mas Children’s Service you will not only save that one child, but you may be 
God’s instrument in starting a chain of events that will rescue many souls from 
the fear and uncertainties in which they live and place them directly under 
the guidance of Him who alone can lead us aright, whose name shall be called 
Counselor! A. K. 


“It Is More Blessed to Give” Little Mary had flattened her nose 
many an afternoon against the cold 


store window which shielded what she thought was the most beautiful doll 
in the world. One day it was gone. Tears slowly trickled down the sides of 
her cold, red cheeks. She turned and meandered home, kicking the snow as 
if that were where the fault lay. But you should have seen Mary on Christmas 
Eve. That doll was under the Christmas tree. What joy! She was the perfect 
picture of ecstasy. 

That story is repeated thousands of times at Christmas. Little brother's 
new train, mother’s new coat, father’s new pipe, all call forth shouts of joy and 
smiles of contentment. It affords great pleasure and satisfaction to receive. 

It is more blessed to give. Have you ever experienced that feeling of 
exuberance associated with taking a freshly baked coffee cake to that poor 
aged lady living on the other side of the tracksP Do this on Christmas Eve 
and know what it means to be greeted with tears of joy. Are the children 
being taught to give something each Christmas to someone less fortunate than 
they are? Years ago it was a common practice to gather money, food, or toys 
for orphans. It is to be regretted that this noble procedure is growing more 
and more uncommon. The habit of giving is acquired through practice. It is 
blessed to give material things. 
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It is even more blessed to make a contribution to man’s spiritual needs. 
In some congregations the shut-ins are provided with the elevating benefits of 
a children’s Christmas service through the medium of a wire or tape recording. 
The necessity of providing with particular media for those who are handi- 
capped by the physical vexations of age is becoming increasingly necessary. 
Furthermore, a group of youthful carolers can do much to enhance the Christ- 
mas spirit in the homes of the confined. A few simple carols and a thirty- 
second speech from the mouths of children serve as lasting tonics for weary 
hearts. 

If children have learned the blessedness of giving, the teacher has probably 
created the opportunities. He gives generously so that others might give 
liberally. This is a teacher’s blessed privilege. 

God gave His Son, Jesus Christ, to die for us on the Cross of Calvary. 
That story, which carries with it the potential of a blessed eternity, is ours to 
offer to sinful men. Let us thank God for this privilege. H.G. 


Dewey and Deweyism On Oct. 20, colleges and universities through- 

out the country and beyond celebrated the 
90th birthday of John Dewey. The aged philosopher and educator, who in 
1930 retired from the faculty of Teachers College at Columbia University, 
has beyond doubt influenced our system of education more than any other 
person since the reforms of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, which left their 
strong imprints upon American schools during the last century. The author 
of more than a score of books and many more pamphlets is still mentally, 
professionally, and physically alert and active. His advanced age does not 
prevent him from writing; he, the father of six children of his own, has two 
adopted sons, now aged 7 and 9; and he is still an active swimmer. 

Dewey’s contribution to modern education may be summarized as the shift 
of emphasis from subject-matter instruction to the child who is to be taught. 
As a result, schools changed from places where children prepared for life to 
places where they lived. Child-centered teaching brought life-like activities 
into the school, and teaching became a procedure based on the child’s ex- 
periences. Thus education, recognizing the learner’s capacities and poten- 
tialities, was made largely a developmental process. 

While most of the fundamental principles expounded by Dewey are not 
originally his, their wide practical application must be attributed to him. The 
recent Progressive Education movement stems from his influence. The revolt 
against the traditional in education, from schoolroom furniture to method, is 
traceable to Dewey. But today, as the nonagenarian looks back upon half 
a century of educational change inspired by his philosophy, he sees the pen- 
dulum which swung from the static traditional to the ultraprogressive tending 
to find its balanced middle course. 

Every informed educator will admit that John Dewey has exerted a whole- 
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some influence on modern educational theory and practice when he em- 
phasized the recognition of growth and development as basic principles for 
effective teaching and learning. On the other hand, it is obvious that Dewey's 
philosophy has no room for the Scriptural doctrine of natural man’s spiritual 
helplessness and his need for regeneration, which the Savior so clearly pointed 
out to Nicodemus. A philosophy which maintains that man has the innate 
capability to lift himself to successively higher levels of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual achievement nullifies the Savior's clear observation, “What is born of 
flesh is flesh.” We accept as our criterion, also in the area of education, the 
guidance of Him who is the Light of the world. T.K. 


Where Are We Going? On page 36 of the special November 6 issue 
of the Lutheran Witness we read: “While 


Synod received about 12 cents of every ‘church dollar’ in 1929, it received a 
little over 6 cents of every dollar in 1948.” Shocking, isn’t itP But note this — 
during the period indicated (1929 to 1948) contributions “for the home con- 
gregation” increased 237 per cent, contributions “for all other outside purposes” 
increased 318 per cent, while contributions “for Synod’s budget” increased 
63 per cent. ; 

Why is Synod being treated in such a niggardly fashion? The propaganda 
agents of “outside purpose” ventures have recently bombarded the public with 
the thought that there is no such thing as a siphoning-off process. There are 
plenty of dollars for everybody. All that is needed is improved techniques 
of gathering them. Let us assume that this is correct, there are plenty of 
dollars for everybody if the causes are worthy. That being the case, one must 
conclude one or two or all of the following. 


1. That a poor job has been done in acquainting the people of “Missouri” 
with the synodical program. 


2. That Synod is promoting programs which the people do not consider 
deserving and are unwilling to support. 


3. That Synod is supporting agencies which should be sponsored by pro- 
vincial interests. 

Referring to item one, we must confess that not too much has been done 
to develop clear concepts of Synod’s educational and mission programs. For 
example, think what could be achieved with carefully prepared motion pic- 
tures and periodicals. 

With regard to item two, is it possible that there are people who would 
want a retrenchment of mission activities? Surely not. Then let us look at 
the next largest item in the budget, that of moneys spent for education (see 
page 33 of the special issue). Are there people who would want a retrench- 
ment in the program of training missionaries, pastors, and teachers? Surely not. 

That brings us to item number three. The Proceedings of the Fortieth 
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Regular Convention reveal that Synod is providing for the training of a sizable 
number of non-professional people at the “prep” schools. Is this a commit- 
ment? If so, a clean, clear-cut, concrete program should be presented to the 
people who provide the supporting cash. Wouldn’t such ventures function 
better if they were sponsored by provincial interests? If not, what is the 
over-all program? If so, why doesn’t it happen? Wouldn't the program receive 
better support and be more economical if Synod would subsidize provincial 
high schools for students who are sent to the seminaries and teachers’ colleges? 
The number of students which the synodical high schools furnish the teachers’ 
colleges is very, very small. Perhaps tradition works against such a practice. 
The independent provincial high schools are doing a much better job of sup- 
plying students for teacher training. Several of the “prep” schools have demon- 
strated interest in adding teacher training to their programs. One has started 
such a venture. Such procedures contribute to a dissipation of effort and 
a further reduction in the status and stature of teachers — and it is plenty 
low as it is. The training of such professional people as lawyers, doctors, and 
pastors is carefully safeguarded. This is as it should be. But schoolteachers 
apparently can be trained anytime and anywhere by anyone. What a tragedy! 
If the synodical educational program is to be supported, it must offer a clear- 
cut program with understandable objectives and purposes devoid of all per- 
sonal prejudices and minus an infiltration of private interests. A good product 
can be sold. 

Then again, could it be possible that the propaganda mills which boosted 
the “outside purpose” expenditures to over the six-million-dollar figure could 
be wrong? The worthiness of an “outside” venture is not being questioned 
in this instance. If it is worthy, why is it not incorporated in the synodical 
structure? Let us never forget that “outside” interests tend to create strife and 
confusion in the comprehensively organized and perpetuated institutions. This 
is often done in the interest of justifying and maintaining independence and 
power. Let us not forget that “outside” interests tend to gain efficient control 
through authoritarian practices. Let us not forget that “outside” interests 
gradually assume the dual role of serving as attorneys and jury members in 
the courts of justice. Let us not forget the courses pursued by Hitler and 
Stalin and current practices of labor dictators in the United States. Let us not 
forget that churches tend to imitate the administrative patterns established by 


other agencies. ; H. G. 


Administrative Efficiency for What? “Administration involves re- 
sponsibility for co-ordina- 


tion of various educational activities of the school and for the provision of the 
resources, the personnel, and the time essential to the conduct of the educa- 
tional activities of the school.” —“The co-ordination of educational activities 
has as its central purpose more effective educational achievement and not 
merely a smoother running machinery.” These quotations from Ralph W. 
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Tyler’s essay, “Training Administrative Officers for Democratic Leadership,” 
formulate a careful definition of administration. Significant in this definition 
is its emphasis on purpose. 

Democratic administration is dependent upon “the optimum arrangement 
whereby all persons affected are adequately represented in policy-making, 
whereby proper degrees of deference are given to the wishes of different 
classes of patrons and beneficiaries of the service, and whereby appropriate 
reliance is placed upon the special skills of different grades of professional 
and technical employees. 

“It seems inevitable in schools, as in business, that persons who are denied 
a voice in decision-making will either lose interest in the process, or sabotage 
its workings, or try to use it for selfish reasons. Denied responsible participa- 
tion, such persons become irresponsible, and we cannot get democracy in 
that way.” 

The former, quoted from Floyd W. Reeves, “Principles of Democratic Ad- 
ministration,” and the latter from Lloyd Allen Cook’s “Democracy as an Agency 
of Social Control,” briefly state pertinent guidelines for the democratic method 
of administration. 

During recent years The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod has become 
more interested in, and consequently has placed well-deserved emphasis upon, 
administration. From the elementary school to the college level, from the 
District board to the synodical boards with executives and secretaries, there has 
been a remarkable development during the past decade. As this emphasis 
upon administration continues, it is well that administrators and the member- 
ship constantly study and evaluate objectives as well as methods. 

Carefully selected readings might well serve as the basis for this evaluation 
and study. Democratic Practices in School Administration, ed. by William 
C. Reavis, University of Chicago Press, might well serve as a beginning 
volume. E. J. W. 


Behold and Teach A® eminent ornithologist, a sincere friend of nature, 
an inspiring teacher, a prolific writer, a mental giant, 

a disciple of Luther, a student of Holy Writ, and a devout Christian died 
Noy. 1, 1949. 

His beneficent influence, by the grace of God, has passed through hun- 
dreds of teachers to thousands of children, 

Dr. C. W. Eifrig had firm convictions with regard to educational principles 
and policies, which we herewith respectfully summarize. - 

1. He believed that man should learn to “read” the thing itself rather than 
restrict himself to the slavery of assimilating other people’s interpretations. 
His walking analysis of the great out-of-doors are never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
periences. 


2. He believed that things in nature should be brought into museums and 
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classrooms so that students could observe and thereby enjoy the benefits of 
primary experiences. 5 

3. He believed that anatomical dissection in high schools and junior col- 
leges was largely a process of disgraceful mutilation and contributed little to 
training for good citizenship. 

4. He believed that the educational point of emphasis in the field of science 
should be the conservation of God-given natural resources. 

5. He believed in the intensive study of the sciences at Christian schools, 
so that the benefits which accrue from the directives of God-fearing leaders 
would leaven the world. 

We pay tribute to the convictions of a great man of God. H. G. 


A Possible Way Out Federal Aid to Education reached a stalemate 

in the recent session of Congress. The principal 
reason for this inconclusive end of a vigorous debate seems to have been the 
interpretation of services rendered to non-public schools. 

On Sept. 20, the Federal Council of Churches passed a resolution on Federal 
Aid to Education which makes sense. The Council proposes that the entire 
question be divided and voted upon in its component parts. Apparently the 
idea of national support for State educational programs in public schools 
would be generally acceptable. At any rate, it could be debated and decided 
upon as a principle by itself. Then Congress could take up the second principle 
for discussion — the extension of welfare services like transportation and health 
facilities to all children with Federal support whether in public or private 
schools. Thus, it is argued a clear distinction between aid to schools and 
welfare services to children could be drawn, and “sectarian controversy” would 
not obscure the primary issue of educational opportunity for all children. 

This is a reasonable proposition. Our Synod itself has recognized the 
distinction here drawn between educational and welfare services. As edu- 
cators, we could either support or reject the bills for Federal aid to State 
schools. As Christian educators we could then debate whether welfare services 
to all children, including pupils in the Lutheran system, should receive Federal 
assistance. 

While the distinction may be difficult to draw, the division of the question 
ought to be helpful to us in deciding how far we should apply the doctrine 
of the separation of Church and State in our educational program. A.G. H. 


Cannot OperaTE WirHIn Four WALLs. — The important part about the 
social aspect of education is that educational institutions cannot operate within 
four walls. They must, to be effective, be identified with their supporting com- 
munities. They must utilize these communities in their work. . . . The more 
closely an educational institution responds to the need of its community, the 
more effective it will be. — Ernest O. MEtBy in “A Concept of Dynamic Edu- 
cation,” Educational Trends, June-July, 1938. 


A Christian Teacher by the Grace of God * 


GrorGE J. BETO 


- Traditionally, addresses on Chris- 
tian education in our Church have 
dealt largely with such subjects as 
the glorious benefits of the parish 
school, the inadequacy of the purely 
secular school, the obligation of the 
Christian congregation to maintain a 
school, or the high estate of a Chris- 
tian parish school teacher. Not in- 
frequently we have heard highly in- 
spiring orations on Christian educa- 
tion, well-nigh perfect in organization 
and content, but nevertheless dis- 
courses which failed to come to grips 
with reality, failed to relieve us of the 
smug complacency with which our old 
Adam has so generously endowed us. 
Let me for this occasion take a simple 
word of God and apply it to ourselves 
with special reference to our status as 
Christian teachers. 

“By the grace of God I am what 
I am” (1 Cor. 15:10). We know what 
this confession meant to Paul. When 
this cry crossed Paul’s lips, it repre- 
sented a heartfelt realization of his 
past worthlessness and a thrilling rec- 
ognition of the new estate to which 
his blessed Lord had raised him. 

Paul knew the corruption of human 
nature —not only human nature in 
general, but his own human nature. 
His former affiliation with the Phar- 
isees, his pride in his own alleged 
moral righteousness, his persecution 
of the Church of God — all haunted 
him and impressed indelibly upon his 
conscience the humbling realization 
of personal and total corruption. 

But Paul knew more. After his soul- 
searing experience on the Damascus 


road, Paul became a child of God. 
That gracious adoption into the family 
of God transformed Saul the perse- 
cutor into Paul the champion of Chris- 
tianity. He now had peace of mind 
and the assurance of the forgiveness of 
sins. More than that, Paul was per- 
mitted to become the outstanding 
Christian of his generation; yea, of all 
times. He could say, “I labored more 
abundantly than they all.” Small 
wonder that he could passionately cry, 
“By the grace of God I am what I am.” 

He didn’t write these words for 
oratorical effect. No, by inspiration of 
God he testified to himself and to 
Christians of all times that all that he 
was and that all that he had accom- 
plished was solely the result of God’s 
grace. 

“By the grace of God I am what I 
am.” That must be the testimony and 
confession of everyone of us. 

In the first place, it must be your 
confession as a child of God. Your 
lifelong membership in the Church of 
Christ and the glorious and unearned 
privileges which that membership car- 
ries with it may have dulled your 
sensibilities to the fact that you have 
not always been a child of God, that 
you were once a child of wrath, born 
in sin and at enmity with God. But 
God was gracious. He looked at a 
sinful world and sent His Son to die 
for the sins of men. Not only did He 
look at a sinful world, but He also 
looked at you as an individual and 


* Address at the opening of the Texas 
District Teachers’ Conference, Aug. 16, 
1949. 
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said, “I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love; therefore with loving- 
kindness have I drawn thee.” He 
looked at you—without merit and 
without worth — and comfortingly 
called, “Fear not; for I have redeemed 
thee, I have called thee by thy name; 
thou art Mine.” By the grace of God 
you are able to say with Martin Lu- 
ther in language whose transcending 
beauty and tender simplicity never 
fails to reimpress me: “I believe that 
Jesus Christ, true God, begotten of 
the Father from eternity, and also true 
man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my 
Lord, who has redeemed me, a lost 
and condemned creature, purchased 
and won me from all sins, from death, 
and from the power of the devil; not 
with gold or silver, but with His holy, 
precious blood and with His innocent 
suffering and death, that I may be His 
own and live under Him in His king- 
dom and serve Him in everlasting 
righteousness, innocence, and blessed- 
ness, even as He is risen from the 
‘dead, lives and reigns to all eternity. 
This is most certainly true.” 

“By the grace of God I am what 
I am.” Those words also have a spe- 
cial significance for you as a Chris- 
tian teacher. God in His grace led 
you to avoid some humdrum and 
prosaic occupation and raised you to 
the exciting and highly satisfying posi- 
tion of Christian teacher. God in His 
grace permits you day after day to 
deal with the two most wonderful 
things in this world — the human mind 
and the human soul. By the grace of 
God you are permitted to take young 
minds, to mold and to equip them. 
It is possible for you to mold the 
minds of children in such a manner 
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that the impressions will be per- 
manent. 

More than that, by the grace of 
God you daily deal with human souls, 
souls which have been purchased by 
the blood of the Lamb, souls which 
you are instrumental in leading to 
heaven. What an unspeakable priv- 
ilege! 

However, an awareness of the mean- 
ing of this confession of Saint Paul 
and an application to our lives should 
produce a certain amount of soul- 
searching. 

For instance, if we really believe 
that we are what we are by the grace 
of God, there will be a disposition on 
our part —using the words of Saint 
Paul—“to labor more abundantly.” 
Whenever a new duty is assigned to 
us, we won't ask: “Is that in our call?” 
If we really believe that we are what 
we are by the grace of God, we won't 
draw invidious comparisons between 
the amount of work which we are 
doing and the amount of work which 
one of our fellow teachers is doing. 
If we really believe that we are what 
we are by the grace of God, we won't 
be constantly complaining about over- 
work, trying to impress members of 
the congregation with our importance 
and indispensability. No; we will say: 
“I am what I am by the grace of God. 
I am in the position which I hold 
solely by the grace of God. I will 
spend myself, literally pour myself 
out, in serving my Lord. I will live 
not unto myself, but unto Him who 
gave Himself for me.” 

If we really believe that by the 
grace of God we are what we are, our 
teaching of religion will take on a new 
vigor. If we are fully aware of the 
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total corruptness of ourselves and of 
our pupils, and at the same time fully 
cognizant of God’s grace in Christ 
Jesus, that awareness must make us 
zealous and consecrated teachers of 
the Word. 

It is my humble but nevertheless 
considered opinion, based on ten years 
of studied observation, that the re- 
ligious instruction in our Christian 
schools leaves much to be desired. In 
the first place, there is an appalling 
lack of Christian knowledge among 
our pupils. I have seen boys, recently 
graduated from our schools, who 
when asked, “How do you expect to 
get to heaven?” answer, “By doing 
good works; by living right; by obey- 
ing God.” Abysmal ignorance in re- 
gard to such basic doctrines as the 
Lord’s Supper, Holy Baptism, and the 
inspiration of Scriptures is frequently 
met. 

We often hear that our schools are 
not translating Christian knowledge 
into Christian life. That there is a gap, 
wide and deep, between what we 
know and what we do, is undoubtedly 
true. But before we can teach sanc- 
tified living, we must teach Christian 
knowledge. We are teaching Chris- 
tian knowledge — don’t misunderstand 
me — but we are not doing it as well 
as we can and must. 
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Related to the problem of teaching 
religion formally is the principle that 
religion permeates all branches of 
learning in our schools, that every 
subject in the curriculum is orientated 
upon God’s Word. But is there a 
marked difference between the teach- 
ing of the social studies in our schools 
and in the public schools? Does our 
reading program have a positively 
Christian flavor? Are our playground 
activities constantly used as a teach- 
ing device in Christian living? Or is 
all this talk about religion permeating 
the curriculum simply a statement of 
an unattained ideal? By the grace of 
God we are Christian teachers. Cer- 
tainly that realization will compel us 
to use every available resource in 
sharing the truths of God’s Word with 
our pupils as effectively as possible. 

We are in a particularly fortunate 
position today. The Christian parish 
school stands especially high in the 
esteem of our Lutheran people. Even 
a superficial survey of Synod’s history 
will indicate that never before has 
the interest of our Church in the 
parish school been as high as it is 
today. As a result, teachers are faced 
with momentous opportunities in 
guiding and nourishing this interest. 
May we by the grace of God rise to 
the opportunities which are ours! 


Epucators DEFEND Sex Epucation. — Educators in Pittsburgh have been 


quick to challenge charges against sex education made recently by a Mount 
Lebanon mother in a national magazine. Both Pittsburgh and Mount Lebanon 
supervisors point to a marked decline in serious delinquency among high school 
girls since courses which have gained national recognition were introduced 
about eight years ago. Although the mother’s principal criticism was leveled 
at books used for Eienze, the Pittsburgh courses permit no textbooks, written 
assignments or notebooks, and in Mount Lebanon only books on high school 
library lists are used. The courses in both systems have been endorsed by the 
Allegheny County Parent-Teacher Association. — The Christian Century 
(Oct. 12, 1949). 
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A stuffy subject? That depends 
partly on you. I'll try to do my part 
to prevent the discussion from becom- 
ing stuffy. In keeping with that deter- 
mination I shail say little about “the 
beginnings of the hymnbook” or about 
similar topics usually treated in con- 
nection with anniversaries. Certainly 
I shall not mention which anniversary 
of the hymnbook is being observed 
this year. If you don't know, look 
it up. Its high time that you did a 
little research work of your own. 

“You” are the teacher or the organ- 
ist, or both. The two offices are usu- 
ally incorporated in one person in 
those parishes of our Church which 
are fortunate enough to have a Chris- 
tian day school. 

I wonder how many of our parish- 
ioners realize what they are doing 
when they expect a man to be an 
efficient educator and a competent 
organist (and choir director, too). 
Surely, the men who hold and faith- 
fully perform both offices deserve our 
sympathy — not our commiseration, of 
course, but our sympathetic under- 
standing. 

Next, they deserve our admiration. 
Theirs is a huge task. To resist the 
temptation to drop one or the other 
phase of their work requires more 
than an ordinary degree of consecra- 
tion; to do the work well (ponder 
~that word “well”) involves unusual 
perseverance and, above all, a life of 
fervent prayer. 

Finally, these people deserve en- 
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couragement, encouragement to re- 
main at their post. Theirs is a highly 
strategic position. They can virtually 
determine the course of church music. 
The hymnbook anniversary should 
give them renewed awareness of their 
special privileges and responsibilities. 
Some teacher-organists are asleep at 
their dual post. Are you? 


I 

Occasionally a church musician will 
sincerely depreciate the value of his 
work by pointing to the lack of co- 
operation from the clergy. “What’s 
the use of trying to establish whole- 
some standards? My pastor doesn’t 
give me any help.” The truth is that 
most pastors are willing to do what is 
best for the Church. 

There are, of course, some ministers 
who not only remain unconvinced 
about the difference in church music, 
but who deliberately oppose the right 
kind of leadership and who go out of 
their way to thwart and frustrate 
wholesome musical development in 
their parish. In such a case it will be 
well to remember that there was an 
organist in Leipzig from 1723 to 1750 
who also was subjected to the malice 
of men. His faith triumphed, and it 
made him great. For himself, Bach 
achieved detachment by believing 
what Luther believed: that above the 
sardonic laughter of the tormentor, 
the believer who listens carefully may 
hear the laughter of God, who is 
laughing, not at the “victim,” but — 
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awful thought! — at the persecutor.* 
In this way Bach’s emotional equilib- 
rium was restored. His achievement 
of poise is reflected in his music. 

Fortunately, instances of such acri- 
monious hostility are rare. The right 
kind of approach by the church musi- 
cian, an approach which is marked 
by tact and, above all, by genuine 
spirituality, will usually bring good 
results. Of course, if your appeal is 
based on “art” and not on the prospect 
of spiritual intensification in the par- 
ish, you will not be very convincing. 
First set your own spiritual house in 
order. Appeals springing from warm, 
glowing love of Jesus and of human 
souls will be effective, as a rule. This 
assertion is not based on theory, but 
on frequent observation. 

The fact remains that the church 
musician, whether he teaches chil- 
dren in a school or provides music for 
the Sunday church service, is in a 
position of high privilege. His work 
is immeasurably important. 

Luther not only took time to provide 
musical materials for the Church, but 
‘considered the time and effort in- 
volved well spent. In fact, he re- 
garded his work in church music as 
essential for a thoroughgoing program 
of spiritual reform and spiritual pres- 
ervation. 

Luther was too good a Bible stu- 
dent? and a psychologist to omit mu- 
sic from a program of effective church 
work. “Die Noten machen den Text 


1 Luthers Werke, Weimar 


p: 297. 

2 Notice his frequent utilization of pas- 
sages like 2 Kings 3:15; Col. 3:16; and the 
Psalms. 
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lebendig,” he said.2 We are often 
sluggish in our response to the spoken 
or written Word. Music makes the 
verbal appeal more vivid, rouses the 
emotions, stirs the intellect, calls forth 
action. 

If you are indifferent to the strategic 
significance of your position as child 
trainer or church organist, you are 
not only un-Lutheran. You are out of 
step with the modern age. The twen- 
tieth century recognizes the value of 
music. It has exploited musical possi- 
bilities to the full. Patriotism is fos- 
tered through music. Football games 
call for elaborate musical preparations. 
Dictators know the power of music. 
Music is used in America’s favorite 
pastime — drama, to intensify genuine 
emotion as well as maudlin sentimen- 
tality. Music is used to make immoral 
suggestions more suggestive. There is 
no doubt about it — our age has dis- 
covered what music can do. The dis- 
covery has resulted all too often in ac- 
tion which is ruthless and debasing. 
Music, which was to be a handmaiden 
of divine revelation and human piety, 
has been degraded and made a slave 
of tyranny and vice. 

Is it to be true again that “the chil- 
dren of this world are, in their genera- 
tion, wiser than the children of light”? 
It was not so in the early days of the 
hymnbook, as far as music is con- 
cerned. Luther and his co-workers 
were in the forefront in their utiliza- 
tion of music. They were convinced 
that the message of the Blood deserves 
the best means to achieve intensified 


3 Werke, Weimar ed., Tischreden No. 
2545b (Vol. 2, p. 518). 
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impressions — and that, for this pur- 
pose, music is unexcelled. “If you de- 
sire to comfort the sorrowing or to 
terrify the joyful, to encourage those 
that are in despair or to subdue the 
malicious, what more effective means 
can you use than music? The Proph- 
ets believed that, of all earthly gifts, 
music has the closest affinity to the 
Word of God.” 4 Luther shared that 
belief. 

This is the first great meaning of the 
hymnbook anniversary in your profes- 
sional life. Regardless of whether you 
teach children or lead congregational 
song, the current anniversary re-em- 
phasizes your great privilege. Yours 
is the precious opportunity of vivify- 
ing the text, of deepening the impres- 
sion which the eternal Word of God 
makes on human minds and hearts. 
Aren't you thrilled? Surely, this is the 
need of the hour! Deep impressions, 
resulting in firm conviction, issuing in 
resolute action against Communism 
threatening the Church from without 
and against false teachers boring from 
within! 

If this privilege can't thrill you, 
what canP You must be spiritually 
dead, or feeble. The educator-mu- 
sician whose heart is aflame with love 
for the Redeemer and the redeemed 
will share the mood of a teacher in 
New York who said: “Outside of 
school, it is a thrill for me to accom- 
pany a singing congregation in church, 
or to conduct an a capella choir in the 
rendition of a Lutheran chorale.” > 


4 Werke, Weimar ed., L, p. 369. 

5 A. H. Johanns, quoted in Lutheran 
School Teaching as a Career, published 
by the Board for Parish Education. 
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The desirability of your position is 
enhanced by the high degree of pro- 
priety with which the hymnodic treas- 
ury of the Lutheran Church enables 
you to perform your task. Our rejoic- 
ing on this score should, of course, be 
prominently accompanied by a peni- 
tential mood. The truth is that we 
came perilously close to losing or, let 
us say more accurately, abandoning 
our musical heritage. Nor is this all. 
Our recovery, our new hold on our 
musical heritage, is attended by an- 
other humiliating factor. Our new ap- 
preciation is too largely the result of a 
stimulus from the outside world. We 
may very well question whether the 
new emphasis on suitable music found 
within our Church would have 
reached its present stage without pre- 
vious and concurrent evaluation and 
use of the Lutheran chorale outside 
our Church. 

I shall not be able to point out here 
how the treasures of Lutheran hym- 
nody have in recent years met with 
the most astonishing kind of acclaim, 
not only in words, but also in action, 
which speaks more loudly than words. 
The Valparaiso Church Music Series, 
No. 3, has recorded much of this evi- 
dence, especially on pages 17—88. It 
is a story which involves not only mu- 
sic critics and high-brow concert ar- 
tists, but people in every walk of life, 
textbooks and activities in public 
schools throughout our country. It is 
a story of triumph over barriers of 
color, race, and creed. Anyone look- 
ing for a romantic theme can find it 
here. 

It is particularly noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the emphasis by those out- 
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side the Lutheran Church has been 
placed squarely on the best part of 
Lutheran hymnody — the products of 
the first two centuries following the 
Reformation. 

We are startled and gratified by the 
praise heaped on the Lutheran chor- 
ale. But we rub our eyes in incred- 
ulous amazement when we meet sharp 
distinctions like this one: “Chorale 
harmonizations were functional music 
or ‘Gebrauchsmusik’ without higher 
ambition and derived their strength 
from this very fact.... The gradual 
qualitative decline of chorale composi- 
tion in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century coincided with a sharp 
increase in quantity.” ° 

Here is another: 

Since Luther’s intention was to make 
the common people in the churches sing 
the chorale tunes, he made them as plain 
and as popular as possible. At the same 
time he knew how to give them a dig- 
nified spiritual character, with no trace 
of vulgarity, of cheap popularity, empti- 
ness, or insignificance. ... A grave dan- 
ger for German Protestant church music 
arose after Luther’s death... . It came 
from Italy. . . . Everywhere Protestant 
church music adopted the new Italian 
mannerisms, with the result that it was 
quickly imbued with secular tendencies, 
that pretty but shallow tunes superseded 
the noble, genuinely religious older style, 
and that the church was changed into 
a concert hall, where one heard music 
that was pleasing, but cheap and thor- 
oughly unecclesiastical in character." 

One of the most comprehensive 
analyses has been given by Dr. 
Schweitzer. He says: 


6 Manfred F. Bukofzer, Music in the 
Baroque Era (New York, 1947), pp. 81, 80. 

7 Hugo Leichtentritt, Music, History, and 
Ideas (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), pp. 105, 
109, 110. 
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The spirit which dominated music 
about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century made it incapable of developing 
the true church tune any further. Ger- 
man music got out of touch with German 
song and fell further and further under 
the influence of the more “artistic” Italian 
melody. It could no longer achieve that 
naiveté which ever since the Middle 
Ages had endowed it with those splendid, 
unique tunes. Moreover, the secular mu- 
sic that was then flourishing in the towns 
and at the courts lured it on to new 
problems, and it could no longer find its 
sole satisfaction in a self-denying co- 
operation with religious poetry.® 
Self-denial —a basic requirement for 
great church music! 

We ask: “Whence have these men 
this knowledge?” Why, most of them 
are on the outside, looking in! Yet 
they say —and their words have the 
ring of authority — that Lutheran 
church music became great in propor- 
tion to its willingness to serve. Not 
by a vainglorious attempt to attract 
attention to human skill or virtuosity, 
nor by an equally contemptible desire 
to entertain through cheap and pretty 
effects, but by a humble effort to 
deepen the impression of the divine 
Word was greatness in church music 
achieved. Once again the word of 
Jesus has been fulfilled: “Whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be 
your minister,” your servant.® 

The contrast between early and 
later products of Lutheran hymnody 
has been pointed out by Dr. Kempff. 

In those two centuries (the 16th and 
the 17th) the Word of God, the Gospel, 
was translated into music. This process 
went on until, after Bach, the composer 
arose who makes his own music — accord- 


8 Albert Schweitzer, J. S. Bach (London, 
1911), p. 21. 


9 Matt. 20:26. 
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ing to other principles, in which the 
cantus firmus of the Word of God is for- 
gotten and man pushes himself forward 
with his own olines and his inner ex- 
periences and subordinates the Word of 
God to music — in contrast to the master 
composers up to and including Bach who 
. .. subordinated their music to the Word 
of God. Their humility was the source 
of their greatness. They alone have a 
future, not their miserable counterparts, 
who, sad to say, are also immortal.1° 

We are not surprised to have ex- 
pressions of this sort from men of 
theological stature, like Dr. Kempff. 
Dr. Schweitzer, too, even though his 
views may at times be regrettably un- 
orthodox, has the theologian’s insight 
into matters of church music. But 
most of the modern enthusiastic ap- 
praisals of the Lutheran chorale come 
from nontheological and even from ir- 
religious writers. Where did they get 
their information and their ability to 
render competent opinions? More im- 
portant still, why don’t we people, 
who are theologically enriched, say 
such things? Why is it that, aside from 
the productions of the most recent 
years, the literature of our Church and 
the musical activity of our Church 
have, for about fifty years, indicated 
only feeble appreciation of Lutheran 
hymnody? 

There has, of course, always been 
some emphasis on the chorale. There 
have, moreover, been isolated in- 
stances of men who have always em- 
phasized the chorale.‘ But the verbal 


10 Georg Kempff, Neues Singen nach dem 
neuen Gesangbuch, p. 47. 


11 This does not mean that they have 
ignored Reformed hymnody. Judicious shift- 
ing and adjustment of emphasis is an ele- 
mentary requirement in American church 
work and need not concern us here. Blind 
fanaticism, which forgets missionary obliga- 
tions, is sinful. 
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and practical activity, except for the 
change noticeable during the past 
decade or so, does not add up to en- 
thusiastic and emphatic endorsement 
of what is rightfully ours. And the 
change? All too often the motivation 
came from the outside. Nobody 
knows how many educators and 
church musicians resolved to empha- 
size Lutheran hymnody after having 
been powerfully stimulated by what 
they read or heard outside the 
Church. 

The simple — and shameful — truth 
is that many persons outside the Lu- 
theran Church have lived more closely 
with the treasures of Lutheran hym- 
nody than have many Lutheran edu- 
cators and church musicians. Their 
work may have lacked spiritual en- 
lightenment, but it has been marked 
by diligence and devotion. They have 
been enthusiastic about their discov- 
ery. As a result of their efforts, they 
know much more, much more about 
the chorale than do some of those 
men and women whose work it is to 
teach and to play the chorale. They 
write books about the chorale; they 
give performances which include, or 
emphasize, or even exclusively pre- 
sent the chorale. The stupendous 
amount of evidence for these asser- 
tions is available to anyone who 
closely observes and notes what is 
going on in ecclesiastical and in mu- 
sical circles. 

We complain that adolescents and 
adults discard the Catechism. We de- 
plore, even more emphatically, the 
widespread lack of Bible reading. 
What about the hymnbooks which are 
used only when they are taken out of 
the pew racks? The irony — and it is 
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bitter irony —is that the very men 
and women who bemoan popular in- 
difference to the Bible and the Cate- 
chism are frequently guilty of neglect- 
ing the third great gift of the Reforma- 
tion: the hymnbook. Yet they, the 
educators and musicians, should be 
the very ones to set a good example 
in living close to the hymnbook and 
in making it one of their most inti- 
mately and truly owned possessions. 
They should say, in a parody of Lu- 
ther’s famous words: “I must still read 
the hymns and play the tunes daily, 
and yet I cannot master them as I 
wish, but must remain a child and 
pupil of the hymnbook, and am glad 
so to remain.” 2 

It is no secret that one reason why 
our church members frequently prefer 
Reformed hymnody is that teachers 
and church musicians themselves saw 
no merit, or no superiority, in the 
chorale. The leaders themselves were 
attracted by Reformed hymns (which 
were gaining popularity in our Church 
just about the time when Reformed 
groups were eyeing our treasures! ). 
Sometimes the responsible factor for 
the choice was the smooth and idio- 
matic language of the hymns, which 
prevented the weakness of the tune 
from being detected or rejected. All 
too often, however, the reason was a 
deliberate adoption of more frivolous 
musical expression. 

Thus history repeats itself. The 
second half of the sixteenth century 
witnessed a similar departure from 
solid and substantial musical forms. 
Bukofzer says: “The danger for Prot- 


12 The Large Catechism, in Concordia 
Triglot, p. 569. 
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estant music consisted in the fact that 
the new Italian fashions so fascinated 
musicians of all countries that the seri- 
ous religious style of the traditional 
music seemed old-fashioned.” 1% 

Twenty-five years ago, while still 
a seminary student, I was asked to 
substitute in the seventh and eighth 
grades of one of our schools. For the 
morning devotions I selected “We now 
implore God the Holy Ghost.” 14 The 
teacher suggested a change, adding: 
“Das ist zu altertuemlich,” too old- 
fashioned — for the upper grades! 

What is your estimate of Lutheran 
hymnody? The chorale may seem a 
bit queer and antiquated to uninitiated 
laymen,’ but its eminent propriety, 
its profound reverence and deeply 
rooted joy should not remain hidden 
from educators and leaders of church 
music. If it does, there is a weakness 
which needs to be remedied. 

Often there is a deficiency in the 
musical training of educators and 
church musicians. They are deeply 
religious, but their faculties of taste 
and judgment have not been devel- 
oped. Others, sad to say, have become 
infected by the spirit of our age. Their 
religious life has been weakened by 
superficiality and externalism. Some 
of them may be passionate and earn- 
est in their work, but their activity 
is largely intellectual. It needs more 
warmth of soul. Sometimes there is 


18 Bukofzer, op. cit., p. 110. 
14 The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 231. 


15 Many of them (not merely our adult 
converts!) have had no opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the power and beauty 
of the chorale. It is usually unwise to try 
to make radical changes in their taste. Our 
principal work must be done with children, 
also with pre-school children. 
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an obvious tendency toward self- 
glorification. None of us is untouched 
by these evils. We must all confess 
that our most notorious shortcomings 
are in the realm of the spirit. 

Musical training, therefore, will not 
in and by itself always bring about the 
desired improvement. “The deeper 
malady is better hid.” The heart must 
be touched, spiritual fires must be re- 
kindled, the soul must be aflame with 
a divine passion. 

There is a parallel in the work of 
Bible translation. What was the secret 
of Tyndale’s success? Dr. C. A. Dins- 
more has supplied an answer which is 
as beautiful as it is illuminating. He 
says: 

The secret of the magic of Tyndale’s 
style lies deeper than his taste for words 
and sentence structure. His mind had a 
strong affinity for the minds which wrote 
the sacred books. The power of a trans- 
lator really comes, not from his intellect, 
but from the depth of his personality. 
The choice of a word or of a rhythm is 
not a matter of thought; from the depth 
of one’s being comes a compulsion which 
forces words to fall into their places by a 
sort of inevitability. No one can trans- 
late a great piece of literature who is not 
one in spirit with the original author. He 
must catch the same vision, quiver with 
the authentic passion, enter into the in- 
nermost soul of the writer. The heart 
must feel what the hand writes. Tyndale 

. could translate the Bible because he 
first experienced it. The moods of high 
seriousness and intense moral earnest- 
ness, out of which came the sacred books, 
were his habitual moods. William Tyn- 
dale was an incomparable translator of 
the Bible because he was a God-intox- 
icated man, simple in faith, desperately 
in earnest. He could not only render the 
words of Paul, he could transmit his 
spirit. In plain and vivid sentences he 
reproduced the Gospel thought, caused 
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the rhythm of the Gospel passion to bea 
again in our English speech.1é 


The church musician, too, is a trans- 
lator. He translates print into sound. 
He must, therefore, like Tyndale, be 
a man of taste. He must possess “that 
faculty of the soul which discerns the 
beauties of another with pleasure, and 
the imperfections with dislike.” 17 No- 
tice that Addison’s definition involves 
not only the intellect, but character. 
Not only intellectual discernment, but 
a spiritual reaction, is required. 

The educator and church musician 
must have not only a rich cultural 
background, but depth of spiritual ex- 
perience. To achieve the latter, he 
must, above all, live with the Bible. 
But the hymnbook has its own distinct 
value. It intensifies spiritual life and, 
in addition, provides desirable musical 
forms to express religious thoughts 
and emotions. Thus it fostérs. true 
taste in matters of church music. A 
good hymnbook is a sure guide to 
power and propriety of musical ex- 
pression in religious activity. It is es- 
sential for the educator and church 
musician to keep close to his hie 
book. 

Lutheran hymnody is basic in your 
work. It must be the foundation on 
which to build the structure of mu- 
sical principles and practices in our 
Church. In fact, it is not too much te 
say that he who has not learned the 
art of church music from his hymn- 
book has missed the basic part of his 
training and is hardly competent to 
perform the work of a church musician 
as it should be performed. We HG 


16 C. A. Dinsmore, The English Bible as 
Literature, p. 84 f. 
17 Joseph Addison, The Spectator, No: 409. 
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the best possible proof for this asser- 
tion. 

Familiarity with the hymnbook is 
what made Bach great. Personal 
piety, instilled and developed by the 
Bible and other books found in his 
theological library, and musical skill, 
acquired by diligent effort, were reg- 
ulated in their expression by the grand 
models which he found in Lutheran 
hymnody.1® Recognition of the su- 
premacy of the chorales led to more 
intensive study, to more intelligent 
appreciation, to more devoted love of 
these forms, and served, subtly but 
steadily, to increase his stature as com- 
poser and performer. 

Bach’s biographers mention “sein 
zerlesenes Gesangbuch,” his well- 
thumbed hymnbook. Is your hymn- 
book “zerlesen,” read to pieces? Bach, 
living. in an age like our own (and 
that of the 1650's), which despised 
the chorale, resolutely set himself 
against current opinion. Why? He 
had learned where to find strength 
and suitability of expression. 

Dr. Terry has drawn a beautiful 
picture of Bach’s devotion to the 
hymnbook: 


18 Dr. Terry has pointed out that Bach, 
like the critics referred to earlier in this 
discussion, was “eclectic in his choice of 
hymns and had a strong bias toward the 
masculine words and melodies of the Refor- 
mation century. Considerably more than 
half of the seventy-six authors he uses be- 
long to it; only thirteen are contemporary 
with his own period. A similar preference 
guided his choice of tunes. By far the 
greater number are contemporary with Lu- 
ther or are of remoter antiquity. They are 
absent from only twenty-three cantatas.” — 
€. S. Terry, Bach — the Cantatas and Ora- 
torios (Oxford University Press, London, 
#925), Book II, p. 11. 
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Bach’s art is inextricably associated 
with the chorale. His earliest and his 
last work as a composer were based on 
it. . . . Bach’s first composition was a 
simple exercise on hymn melody, and 
when the finger of death touched him, 
he was still at work on the same theme. 
. . . The chorales are rarely absent from 
his cantatas and oratorios. They provide 
the core of his passions, the most intimate 
part of his motets. His organ technique 
was developed on them, and they are the 
theme of the bulk of his music for that 
instrument. In brief, he associated them 
with all he did in the service of God, em- 
bellishing them like precious jewels in a 
holy shrine. . . . We view him, conse- 
quently, as the last heroic figure of the 
fervent Age of Faith, and in no aspect of 
his genius more clearly than in the cho- 
rales. From his childhood he is rarely 
visible without the hymnbook in his hand. 
Its hymns were his daily comfort and 
companion. He was at work upon its 
melodies on his deathbed, and he passed 
to his Maker with the words of one of 
them !° in his heart, if not upon his lips.2° 

Such familiarity with the idiom, 
with the mode of expression, found in 
the treasures of Lutheran hymnody, 
will make teachers and church musi- 
cians more successful. The success 
will be this: their presentation will 
be more effective, more deeply im- 
pressive. They will impress children 
and congregation, not with their own 
skill and virtuosity, but with the sac- 
redness and the joyousness of eternal 
Truth. 

Will the hymnbook anniversary 
make you wise? Will you keep close 
to the rich storehouse of Lutheran 
hymnody — and be spiritually en- 
riched and musically enlightened? It 


19 The melody is in No. 522 of The Lu- 
theran Hymnal. 


20 C. S. Terry, Bach: The Historical Ap- 
proach, p. 118 et passim. 
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is surprising how many organists, who 
are far from brilliant as performers, 
do well in their chief task: accom- 
panying congregational song. And it 
is distressing to find how many organ- 
ists, who have acquired great technical 
skill, are miserably unsatisfactory in 
this principal duty of playing hymns, 
either in school or in church. “Sie 
spielen nur so darueber hin.” There is 
a glib superficiality about their play- 
ing. Lacking depth and conviction, 
their playing is uninspired and un- 
inspiring. Hymn playing must be a 
very part of the teacher and church 
musician. His own soul life will then, 
as a rule, be reflected in it and will be 
heard in it. He will adjust himself 
successfully and effectively to the 
various moods and messages of the 
music, even as a preacher who lives 
in communion with God will find it 
natural to proclaim the whole counsel 
of God. Above all, his utterances will 
have the ring of conviction and the 
mark of authority. And the people 
will know the difference! 

Thus the second great question aris- 
ing in connection with the hymnbook 
anniversary is: How close do you live 
to your hymnbook? Do you read its 
hymns and play its tunes at home, 
after school, in the evening, on Sun- 
days — for your own devotional bene- 
fit and musical enrichment? No time? 
Please don’t mention the tempo of the 
modern age, the crowded calendar of 
parish activities. All of us are rushed. 
There are people today, busy people, 
who take time for personal use of the 
hymnbook. Your decision will involve 
a choice, based on an opinion. Just 
what do you think of your hymnbook? 

Consider the needs of the day! 
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Then you will agree with Luther that 
in time of great danger we must renew 
and intensify our grasp on the funda- 
mentals. You will live with the hymn- 
book as did Luther. Are you as busy 
as he was? You will say with him: 


Oh, what mad, senseless fools are we 
that, while we must ever live and dwell 
among such mighty enemies as the devils 
are, we nevertheless despise our weapons 
and are too lazy to look at or think of 
them! 21 

We may be sure that Luther, if he 
were here today, would permit and 
encourage us to direct his vigorous 
appeal concerning the Catechism to 
all those who are sluggish, supercil- 
ious, and snobbish in regard to con- 
tinual personal use of the hymnbook. 
This is the appeal: 


Therefore I implore all Christians, 
especially teachers and musicians, not to 
be doctors too soon and to imagine that 
they know everything, but that they 
daily exercise themselves well in these 
hymns and constantly treat them; more- 
over, that they guard with all care and 
diligence against the poisonous infection 
of such security and vain imagination, 
but steadily keep on reading, teaching, 
learning, pondering, and meditating, and 
do not cease until they have made a test 
and are sure that they have taught 
(played) the devil to death and have be- 
come more learned than God Himself 
and all His saints. If they manifest such 
diligence, then I will promise them, and 
they shall also perceive, what fruit they 
will obtain and what excellent men God 
will make of them, so that in due time 
they themselves will acknowledge that 
the longer and the more they study the 
hymnbook, the less they know of it, and 
the more they find yet to learn; and then 
only, as hungry and thirsty ones, will they 
truly relish that which now they cannot 
endure because of great abundance and 


21 Concordia Triglot, p. 571. 
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satiety. To this end may God grant His 
grace! Amen.?? 

The hymnbook anniversary should 
do much more than move educators 
and church musicians to recognize the 
importance of music and the high 
quality of Lutheran hymnody. But we 
shall have to content ourselves at this 
time with discussing these two basic 
achievements. Other desirable out- 
comes of the anniversary can merely 
be indicated: 

1. The teacher and church musician 
should become more keenly aware. of 
his obligation to be a guide to others. 
He must develop their taste in church 
music. This task will be difficult, since 
ours is a “tasteless” age. Dr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn has given this severe ver- 
dict: “There is no criticism in Amer- 
ica.... There is no valuing public of 
any extent. :... It is heretical not to 
believe that everything is as good as 
everything else except two things — 
efficiency in making money or substi- 
tuting metal or plastic devices for hu- 
man effort and human thought.” 78 
We are living in an age which finds 
the tune of “O Tannenbaum” “dolor- 
ous” | 24 


22 Concordia Triglot, p.578.—Dr. Olaf 
C. Christiansen recently made the following 
apt comparison: “Love letters often imply 
more than is found on the page. True lovers 
read between the lines. If we as choir 
masters love” (and live with!) “the music 
we use, we shall find subtleties which are 
implied but not indicated on the score. 
Interpretation means the revelation of the 
complete meaning.” (Choral News, Neil A. 
Kjos Music Co., Chicago. Vol. IV, No. 1, 
p. 3.) 

23 Chap Book, published by the College 
English Association (New York, 1949), 
pp. 4, 5. 

24 Holiday, June, 1949. 
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2. Loyalty to principles will require 
heroic courage. Bach displayed it, 
and became immortal. The influence 
and effectiveness of weaklings will be 
as ephemeral as the products they use. 

3. Loyalty to principles should be 
accompanied with the joyous convic- 
tion that the chorale is timeless and 
ecumenical.?> The experience of Rev. 
M. L. Koehneke, in San Antonio, Tex., 
is not at all unusual, and is notable 
only because it is recent. After I had 
heard his tape recording of a program 
of hymns sung by a children’s chorus 
consisting largely of Latin American 
children, I asked him: “How do those 
Latin Americans get along with all 
these chorales?” “Why,” he said, 
“there’s no difficulty at all on that 
score. In fact, they like the chorales 
best of all!” 

4, Instances like the foregoing one 
prove that The Lutheran Hymnal is a 
functional hymnbook — whenever it is 
given an opportunity to function. 
Those whose responsibility it is to 
keep it functioning should remember 
that the groundwork must be done 
among children. They are impression- 
able. Their schedule permits fre- 
quency of contact. Adults rarely 
change their minds about hymns. 
They are set in their ways and spend 
too little time with hymns. Adult 
choir members, on the other hand, 
have been known to become enthusi- 
astic about the chorale. They changed 
their mind because the hymnbook was 
given an opportunity to function in 
their lives. (Incidentally, it is unfair 


25 The latter term is used by Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin in The Public Worship of God 
(Philadelphia, 1946), p. 183. 
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to assume that church musicians are 
so lacking in insight and Christian 
love that they will attempt to do mis- 
sion work in the West or in Reformed 
communities by means of “May God 
Bestow on Us His Grace!” )?6 

5. Classroom teachers should ask 
themselves: “Have I formed the un- 
desirable habit of letting children do 
most of the choosing of hymns that 
are to be sung?” The privilege of 
selecting is stimulating for children, 
but as a rule the choice should be 
made by the teacher. He is the guide. 
Other subjects are taught on the same 
basis. 

6. “Do I make adequate use of the 
chorale in public programs?” is an- 
other timely question. Instrumental 
as well as vocal programs are in- 
volved. Chorale arrangements are 
available. When a house like G. 
Schirmer publishes Mayhew Lake’s 
instrumental settings of Lutheran 
hymn tunes, Lutheran directors ought 
to see to it that the world does not 
outdo them in the use of such collec- 
tions. . 

7. “Do I appreciate the rhythmical 
form of the chorale used in our Church 
and only recently reintroduced in 


26 The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 500. 
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Germany?” is another pertinent ques- 
tion. Dr. Benson points out: 

By a gradual process culminating in 
the 18th century the chorales suffered 
a decadence. Their rhythmical move- 
ment was destroyed by reducing them to 
notes of equal length, which impart a 
certain dullness in place of the buoyant 
life and motion of the eres Jee UedS 
possible that the chorale restored to 
buoyancy would make a fresh appeal to 
American congregations.?7 


8. “Do I find time on the daily class 
schedule for the use of chorales?” is 
another practical point. Occasional 
extended emphasis will not accom- 
plish as much as consistent daily use. 


9. “Do I make the story of the 
chorale human, vivid, and appealing?” 
is another important question. The 
right presentation should help chil- 
dren and adults to discover the rich 
spiritual background of Lutheran 
hymnody. 

If the hymnbook anniversary has 
achieved these results, the value and 
benefit of its observance will be great 
now and in the future. 


27 L. F. Benson, The Hymnody of the 
Christian Church, pp. 242, 243. An even 
more significant statement is made by 
Eduard Koch in Geschichte des Kirchen- 
liedes, I, p. 474. One of the most vigorous 
discussions in modern times is found passim 
in Neues Singen nach dem neuen Gesang- 
buch, by Georg Kempff (Erlangen, 1933). 


CatHotic LEADER Opposrs ALL Freperau Am. — Surprising Protestant and 
Catholic circles alike, Msgr. Felix Seroczynski of Muncie in an open letter to 
his congressman has expressed opposition to all federal aid to schools. “It will 
be a sad day for our schools, both public and parochial, when they accept 
subsidies or bounties from the federal government,” he wrote. “It is usually 
assumed that he who pays the fiddler will want to call the tune.” F. Sero- 
czynski’s letter indicates that he is opposed to the position of Cardinal Spellman 
on federal aid. In elaborating his stand, he expressed his fear of greater 
centralization of authority in Washington and of greatly increased taxes. He 
explained that he has no objection to aid for parochial schools in particular 


except as he is opposed to all such aid. — 


The Christian Century, Nov. 2, 1949. 


The Rich Symbolism of the Christmas Tree 


ARTHUR T. KUEHNERT 


Christmas trees are used in our 
homes, churches, and schools, but too 
often merely for decorative purposes. 
This is unfortunate; for the Christmas 
tree is rich in symbolism, and when 
properly explained and understood, it 
proclaims a great story. 

The fir or pine tree is the Christmas 
tree.1 Because it is evergreen, it has 
become the symbol of everlasting life. 
Most fittingly it is connected with 
Christmas. John 8:16 speaks of God’s 
great Christmas Gift to the world: 
“His only-begotten Son” . . . “believeth 
in Him” .. . “everlasting life.” 

Originally, two pine trees were used 
at Christmas time. Since many of our 
churches have the space, we would do 
well to reintroduce the two Christmas 
trees. This will add much to the 
Christmas celebration. It will also 
provide material for desirable pub- 
licity in the local press. 

Martin Luther is credited with hav- 
ing introduced the Christmas tree into 
the home.? For lack of space he used 
one tree in the home instead of two; 
and on the one tree he combined the 
various decorations which had been 
used on two trees. 

The first Christmas tree known to 
have been placed in a church in Amer- 
ica was in a Lutheran church during 
the time of the Civil War. Credit for 
this goes to Dr. H. C. Schwan, pastor 
of Zion Lutheran Church, Cleveland, 


1 The World Book Encyclopedia (1948 
edition), p. 1429. 

2 Christmas Customs and Carols, by 
Ruthella Rodeheaver (The Rodeheaver Hall- 
Mack Co., Winona Lake, Ind., 1946), p. 8. 


Ohio.2 Dr. Schwan was the President 
of our Synod from 1878 to 1899 and 
the author of the Synodical Catechism 
published in 1896 which was used 
for a long time in our schools. 

A description of the two trees orig- 
inally used will be of interest. 


THE TREE SYMBOLIC OF SIN 

This tree is decorated with 33 ap- 
ples. (The apples may be fastened to 
the branches by running a wire 
through the core of the apple and 
making a loop at both ends.) The 
apple traditionally represents the fruit 
which tempted Eve. 

Thirty-three apples are used, since 
Jesus lived upon this earth 33 years. 
This connects the promise of salva- 
tion with the fall into sin. As man’s 
fall into sin is associated with a tree, 
so the God-Man Jesus Christ bore in 
His body all the sins of men upon a 
tree — the cross. The base of this tree 
is draped in scarlet color, remindful 
of the Bible passage Is. 1: 18: “Though 


your sins be as scarlet. . 


THE TREE SYMBOLIC OF SALVATION 

At the top of the second tree is a 
five-pointed star, representing the 
head, shoulders, and feet of Christ. 

From this star extend three stream- 
ers of tinsel to the base of the tree, 
symbolizing the rich blessings of God 
which flow through Jesus Christ to the 
earth below. Three streamers are used 
to indicate the threefold office of Je- 


8 The World Book Encyclopedia (1948 
edition ), p. 1429, 
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sus: our Prophet, our Priest, and our 
King. 

Thirty-three roses are on this tree. 
The rose symbolizes life and hap- 
piness. Jesus through His death on 
the cross obtained for us everlasting 
life and eternal happiness. Thirty- 
three “candle” lights are on the tree, 
symbolic of Jesus, who is “the Light 
of the World” and who brings us out 
of the darkness of sin. The number 33 
is used again, since Jesus was 33 years 
old when He died and rose for our 
salvation. 

The base of this tree is draped in 
white in contrast to the scarlet under 
the first tree. This is to remind of the 
Bible passage Is. 1:18: “Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.” 

The present-day decorations on 
Christmas trees in the homes trace 
their use back to these original trees. 

The red-colored round-shaped or- 
_naments are a remnant of the apples 
formerly used. The star and the lights 
also have their self-evident connection 
with the past. In place of the original 
three streamers of tinsel, many stream- 
ers of smaller length are now used. 
The red roses today have been re- 
placed by many other richly colored 


ornaments. 
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These two Christmas trees, with 
their original decorations, tell ‘the 
whole story of Christmas. To all who 
see them they are a powerful sermon. 
They preach the story of man’s fall 
into sin and of his redemption through 
the meritorious life and death of Jesus 
Christ. 

Some practical suggestions are of- 
fered by Chapel Studio and Press of 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

A dab of butter rubbed upon each 
apple will shine them to the brilliancy 
of wax. 

For the roses use artificial ones of 
small size, available at the five-and- 
ten-cent stores. 

A lighted star for the tree is ideal, 
but it is easy to cut one out of card- 
board. 

Three streamers of tinsel or of white 
ribbon may be used, coming from the 
points of the star down to the lowest 
branches of the tree. They may even 
extend to the floor, if desired. 

Scarlet-colored crepe paper may be 
wrapped around the stand holding one 
tree, and white crepe paper around 
the base of the other tree.* 


4 Suggestions gleaned from “The Sym- 
bolism of the Christmas Trees,” a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet secured from Chapel 
Studio and Press, 5974 Engel Ave., Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio. 


ScHOOLTEACHERS Ask SALARY FLoor. — Hundreds of schoolteachers from 
central Virginia in session here recently adopted a resolution seeking a floor to 
teachers’ salaries throughout the State. They ask a schedule starting at $2,000 
and reaching $3,200 through annual increments. State aid would be sought in 
meeting these terms, which would be the minimum requirement, with some 
communities going as far as possible beyond it. The central Virginia educators 
also endorsed the association’s policy of liberalizing the retirement law for 
teachers, urged teachers to greater participation in community life, and asked 
every teacher to be a registered voter if possible.—The Christian Century, 


Novy. 2, 1949. 
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_ There has been some heated discus- 
sion in Germany relative to the Schul- 
form or:school type that will best serve 
the purpose of the Church in its effort 
to make the Christian faith a vital 
factor.in the life of the people. 
Whereas in America each denomina- 
tion thinks in terms of its own religious 
tenets and endeavors to increase its 
membership through evangelism, the 
religious leaders of Germany think in 
terms of the total population. Their 
ideal-has always been a Volkskirche, 
or people’s church, in which the ma- 
jority of people. hold membership. 
Such a church has been possible be- 
cause, apart from the sects, which 
constitute a minority, nearly everyone 
belongs to one of the three large re- 
ligious groups: the Lutheran, the Re- 
formed, or the Catholic Church. 
Possible types of schools are the 
Konfessionsschule (denominational 
school) and the Christliche Gemein- 
schaftsschule —_ (interdenominational 
school). Formerly the Gemeinschafts- 
schule was called the Simultanschule 
or the paritaetische Schule. The Wei- 
mar Constitution (1918—1919) sanc- 
tioned the existing school types, but 
guaranteed freedom of conscience and 
suggested another type, the secular 
(weltliche) school. The suggestion 
met with violent opposition; in some 
localities, however, school authorities 
were compelled to establish special 
classes for the children of parents who 
did not want their children to receive 
religious instruction. The administra- 
tion of the schools is left to the various 
Laender, or States, hence there is no 
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uniformity except in the Russian zone. 
Some sections favor the Confessional 
School, others the Christliche Gemein- 
schaftsschule. 

In a strictly confessional school the 
children are brought up in the faith of 
their parents. If the school is Cath- 
olic, the teacher must be a Catholic; 
if the school is Evangelical (Prot- 
estant), the teacher must be an Evan- 
gelical. No hard and fast line is drawn 
between Lutherans and Reformed, 
such as we draw here in America be- 
tween the various religious bodies. 
Sects, such as Baptists and Methodists, 
are minorities, as has been pointed 
out. Besides the Lutherans and Re- 
formed, we might mention the United 
Church, which is thoroughly union- 
istic. Little, if any, distinction is made 
between Lutheran and Reformed in 
the program of religious instruction 
in the schools. Parents of minority 
groups seem to be satisfied to have 
their children attend religious classes 
conducted by a Lutheran teacher, 
pastor, or catechist. Bible history is 
the basic course, and that can be 
taught without emphasis on doctrinal 
differences. A danger, not confined 
to any one type of school, is that the 
children will grow up without a strong 
confessional consciousness. A Catholic 
leader, employed in the Religious Af- 
fairs Department of the American 
Military Government, told this writer 
that even confessional schools tend to 
become neutral for two reasons: 
(1) at least some of the children are 
likely to be members of another faith. 
Not choosing to offend anyone, the 
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teacher will soft-pedal doctrinal dif- 
ferences; (2) the Minister of Culture 
has to keep the good will of the mem- 
bers of all faiths; he will not have a 
teacher irritate parents by playing up 
the doctrines of one church. 

A strictly confessional school with 
a Christian teacher would be similar 
to our Lutheran elementary schools. 
It would offer a complete education, 
in contrast to other types of schools 
from which religion has been dropped 
or in which religion is only an ap- 
pendage and does not color and pen- 
etrate the entire instructional program. 
The Catholics generally, and some 
Evangelicals, are vigorous advocates 
of the confessional school. Confes- 
sional schools have vanished from 
large areas of Germany and will 
hardly be revived. 

The Gemeinschaftsschule is similar 
to our public schools. It differs from 
them in that the churches may be per- 
mitted to enter the schools and give 
religious instruction; or some of the 
teachers may take over the classes in 
religion. Unbelievers demand a 
worldly or secular school free from 
religious orientation of any kind. 
A group of teachers also agitate for a 
secular school in the interest of a 
theory of “pedagogical autonomy,” 
according to which education is solely 
the business of the State and should 
not be shared by the Church. The 
educators gathered at Bad Boll re- 
jected pedagogical autonomy, even as 
they condemned the theory of parental 
rights according to which education is 
left to the “autonomous man.” That 
is to say, men are to work out their 
own program of education without 
reference to the original purpose for 
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which the Lord created man. The 
teachers mentioned above have no 
use for concepts like “godliness” or 
“the fear of God.” Their aim is ideal- 
istic, that is, anti-Christian. The Nazis, 
determined to dispose of Christianity 
and replace it with their sub-pagan 
ideology, and knowing that he who 
has the youth has the nation, dis- 
couraged confessional schools and 
made untiring propaganda for neutral 
Gemeinschaftsschulen. To achieve 
their end, they forbade teachers to 
teach religion and made it extremely 
difficult, even impossible, for pastors 
to enter the schools and teach. 

The Christliche Gemeinschaftsschule 
is the type of school the rank-and-file 
Evangelical parent would vote for if 
all the factors were clearly presented 
to the public. Confessional schools 
are a controversial issue. Protestant 
churchmen know that the radical ad- 
vocates of separation are opposed to 
confessional schools and will stir up 
trouble as long as the Christians are 
granted the privilege of maintaining 
this type of school. They are simply 
facing the fact that the modern world 
is a secularized world, in which the 
Church is merely tolerated and must 
sometimes fight for its very existence. 
Having learned under the Nazi regime 
how a tyrannical government can 
ignore and suppress the rights of par- 
ents and the Church, they have de- 
fined these rights and have entered the 
lists to defend them. They reason as 
follows: Children belong to the par- 
ents, not to the State; parents have 
the right to demand religious instruc- 
tion as a part of the child’s educa- 
tion; if the State controls education, 
it is in duty bound to respect the 
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wishes of parents in this matter; if 
the State controls education, it should 
allow the Church to give the children 
the religious instruction which is an 
essential part of education and the 
basis of the civil righteousness the 
State needs to advance the welfare of 
the nation. 

German churchmen know that if 
religion goes out of the schools, Ger- 
many will in the course of time have 
a vast unchurched population, and 
that means atheism, lawlessness, and 
juvenile delinquency. They approve 
of separation of Church and State, but 
not of absolute separation, such as 
calls for the unnatural divorce of re- 
ligion from education. 

The Christliche Gemeinschaftsschule 
gives the Church an opportunity to 
introduce at least some religious in- 
struction into the schooling of the 
child. Moreover, parents are protected 
in their religious freedom. They may, 
upon request, have their children ex- 
cused from religious instruction 
classes. Again, the program of re- 
ligious instruction is administered and 
supervised by the Church, except 
where parents and the Church. are 
denied their rights. 

Americans, used to agitation for ab- 
solute separation of Church and State, 
may take amiss the emphasis the Ger- 
mans place on parental rights, and 
their insistence on keeping religion in 
the schools. Frankly, American Prot- 
estants had better quit taking parental 
rights for granted and devote more 
than a few passing moments to the 
study and definition of these rights. 
The majority of American parents do 
not want their children to get an edu- 
cation from which religion has been 
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omitted; nevertheless they are com- 
pelled to send their children to non- 
religious schools. Without mixing 
Church and State, it should be pos- 
sible for school authorities to co- 
operate with the churches in a pro- 
gram of religious education planned 
and administered by the churches. As 
long as present sentiment prevails, this 
will be out of the question. Realizing 
the situation, and deeply concerned 
for the souls of their children and 
youth, Protestants are now following 
our example and founding Christian 
schools. 

The names “Christian” and “Confes- 
sional,” prefixed to the word school, 
may have no significance. A school 
may bear one of these descriptive 
names and yet be a neutral or secular- 
ized institution. At Bad Boll we heard 
educators report on conditions in the 
various German States. Statements 
like the following were made: “We 
have a Christliche Gemeinschafts- 
schule; it is, however, a school of the 
worldly type, not a genuine Christian 
school.” — “Conflict and opposition 
continue against the school by Com- 
munists, Social Democrats,” etc. “We 
object to the Simultanschule, because 
it is a secular school with religion at- 
tached.” —“We have Gemeinschafts- 
schulen with religion appended. Re- 
ligious instruction is poor, because the 
Church cannot control it. We have to 
make an agreement with the teachers. 
The government has always opposed 
the Church and is still antagonistic.” — 
“Teachers demand a Gemeinschafts- 
schule of the worldly type; they do not 
want a Christliche Gemeinschafts- 
schule; practically we have a secular 
(weltliche) school.” Some educators, 
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of course, reported fine co-operation 
between church and school officials. 

The teaching of religion in the Ger- 
man schools has helped to preserve 
the children from a non-religious edu- 
cation. As far as we were able to ob- 
serve, the German children and young 
people are courteous and well-be- 
haved. Juvenile delinquency either is 
not a serious problem, or official re- 
ports are withheld from the public. 
This writer is of the opinion that re- 
ligious instruction has fortified the 
children and youth against crime. 
Half of the people of the United States 
are outside the Church, and twenty- 
eight million children and young 
people are without benefit of religious 
instruction. Judges have called atten- 
tion to the correlation between ir- 
religion and crime. We are reaping 
the fruit of neutral schools, or schools 
in which children do not even learn 
the Ten Commandments and in which 
teachers may be taken to task for so 
much as mentioning the Creator! Non- 
religious schools tend to awaken in 
children the idea that religion and the 
Church are secondary. American 
churches will have to develop a far 
more effective educational program 
than they now have, if they want to 
keep their children with the Church 
and do their share in combating 
juvenile delinquency. 

German church leaders know that 
two or three hours of religious instruc- 
tion per week in the schools is not by 
any means the complete solution of 
the problem of Christian education. 
At Bad Boll one educator said the 
Church ought to leave the school out 
of consideration and plan its educa- 
tional program as though the school 
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were non-existent. He was not op- 
posed to religious instruction in the 
school; he meant only to say that the 
Church must meet the spiritual needs 
of the children with a more extensive 
program. If a State government is 
apathetic or antipathetic to religion, 
the schools will have a negligible con- 
tribution to make to Christian educa- 
tion; and if such a government were 
to rule out religious instruction, the 
Church would be thrown on its own 
resources anyway. 

As in America, so also in Europe, 
the only adequate solution is the Ge- 
meindeschule, the elementary Chris- 
tian school. The Germans admire our 
schools, for they accept the principle 
that religion (the Christian faith) 
should occupy the central place in 
education and should penetrate and 
permeate the life of the school. But 
they are not in a position to establish 
their own schools. In the Russian 
zone the churches may not have their 
own schools. The same applies to 
some sections of western Germany. 
And where permission would be 
granted, the Church is without funds. 
Although Bishop Meiser approves of 
our schools, he said that if Luther 
were living today, it is doubtful 
whether he would recommend Ge- 
meindeschulen. The reason? The 
Church of Germany has a respon- 
sibility for all the children. If parish 
schools were introduced, only a lim- 
ited number of children could be en- 
rolled. Nevertheless, the Germans 
speak of “Modellschulen,” schools in 
which all studies would be pursued 
from the Christian point of view. 
Like our parish schools, they would 
be supported by the Church. The 
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purpose of such schools would be to 
demonstrate that children educated 
by the Church can achieve at least 
as high a standard as do children 
attending State schools and, besides, 
will become more loyal church mem- 
bers. A few of these “experimental” 
schools are in operation. 

From this study it is evident that 
the Lutheran Church in Germany, in 
planning its program of Christian 
education, is confronted with some 
difficult problems. We, too, have 
-problems, and in some respects they 
are similar to those of Germany. We 
should be thankful for the right, 
guaranteed to us by our Government, 
to maintain Christian schools. We 
should thank God for the Christian 
teachers He has given us to serve in 
these schools. We should appreciate 
the willingness of our people to sup- 
port the school and for the very fact 
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that money is available for such a 
blessed purpose. Germany is poor; 
by comparison our church members 
are rich. Thirty per cent of our chil- 
dren are enrolled in parish ‘schools. 
What are we doing for the sixty-eight 
per cent who attend non-religious 
schools? Our Sunday school teachers 
are consecrated, and they are bringing 
the Word of life to their pupils, but 
the instruction our children receive 
on Sunday morning is not sufficient to 
build them up in their knowledge and 
make strong Christians of them. If 
the Germans feel themselves respon- 
sible for all the children over there, 
we should be keenly aware of our 
responsibility to the unchurched myr- 
iads of America who are like sheep 
having no shepherd. Unless we put 
more thought and more energy into 
our program of Christian education, 
we shall never catch up with our task. 


Census Prepictions.—'The 1950 census, most ambitious in U.S. history 
and second in size only to India’s, will be taken by 39-year-old Philip M. 
Hauser, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago. His new post as acting 
director was made public by Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer. 

The census, says he, will take three years to gather and tabulate, cost 
$85,000,000, and query 150 million people, living in some 48 million dwelling 
units and on six million farms. As top man in U.S. statistics, Hauser already 
can sketch in some profile of our wartime decade. 

He predicts the nation will have almost doubled its growth rate, over the 
1939—40 period. For the first time women will outnumber men, now that 
immigration — a choice source of males — is but a trickle and women are out- 
living their less hardy mates by two years. 

The average American is older: in 1800 he was 16, in 1940, 29, and in 1950, 
more likely “thirtyish.” Many people will have been lured by wartime boom 
from farm to city, from the North and Southeast to the West Coast, Lake, 


and Gulf States. 


The census should reveal a bumper crop of marriages, divorces, and sepa- 
rations, the most high school and college graduates in national history, the 
most people working, though unemployment may be more serious than at any 
time since the war's onset.— Tower Topics, University of Chicago, Septem- 


ber, 1949. 


When Has Your Faculty Last Evaluated 


Its Arithmetic Curriculum? 
M. C. Prmprer 


This may seem like a rather imper- 
tinent question. But no offense, 
Brother. Your group may have done 
this very thing just recently. If so, 
read no farther. Go to the next article. 

Two recent incidents caused the 
above question to come to mind a 
number of times in the past days. 

One was the opportunity to exam- 
ine a volume entitled Arithmetic 
Teaching Techniques by Urbancek, 
Johnson, and Rogers. The editors of 
this book were part of a committee 
which helped the teachers, principals, 
and district superintendents of the 
Chicago Public School System in re- 
studying their arithmetic program. 
They investigated the nature of prob- 
lem solving and its application to 
classroom use. The project was car- 
ried out as an in-service training pro- 

am. The individual teachers were 
asked to study their respective pro- 
grams and list difficulties they were 
having in their teaching. Specific 
cases were to be written out in detail. 
After duplications were culled out by 
the committee, the teachers and su- 
pervisors were given an opportunity 
to write out ways which they had 
found successful in dealing with such 
cases. A number of other techniques 
were used to give the teachers ample 
opportunity to help carry one an- 
other’s burdens. This book, therefore, 
is a monument to the idea of effective 
evaluation for improved instruction. 

The other incident was a letter 
which the writer had the privilege of 
answering recently. A certain Lu- 


theran school was contemplating a 
change in its arithmetic texts. The 
faculty wanted to make as intelligent 
a choice as possible. The question 
arose: What are the recent trends in 
teaching arithmetic? At this point it 
was decided to postpone the intro- 
duction of new texts for another year 
until the above question could be 
studied carefully. The topic was 
placed on the agenda for the faculty 
meetings of the coming year. Per- 
tinent books and materials for this 
study were requested. In turn the 
faculty agreed to send in reports of 
their findings which might prove help- 
ful to us in our work here at the 
school. 

The foregoing experiences suggest 
to the writer that teachers of arith- 
metic are possibly confronted with 
questions such as these: 

What are the really worth-while 
purposes in teaching arithmetic? 
Would it not be better to have two 
or three achievable aims than to have 
a long list of confusing statements 
which are generally not followed any- 
way? More than likely such a long 
list would only include duplications 
of general aims. 

How can we make arithmetic mean- 
ingfulP When considering this ques- 
tion, are we thinking of the mathema- 
tical as well as the social phase? Are 
we sure that the youngster is develop- 
ing an understanding of our number 
system, or are we kidded into believ- 
ing they understand it because they 
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can repeat a few rules and read some 
symbols? 

What shall we do about drill? Is it 
old-fashioned? Are we returning to it 
with a better understanding of its use? 

Are we teaching for transfer? Is it 
actually functioning? How can we im- 
prove this phase of our work? 

Why do our youngsters seem to lose 
interest in arithmetic after the third 
and fourth grades? Is our mortality 
rate growing or decreasing at this 
level? A little local survey may reveal 
startling facts. The mere fact that the 
teacher is interested and enthusiastic 
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is no guarantee that the pupils feel 
the same way. 

What are some basic criteria for 
choosing a textbook? 

How can we teach arithmetic from 
a Christian view-point? Must every 
arithmetic lesson be a religion lesson? 

I am sure you will agree that more 
than a new series of textbooks ought 
to result from a thorough study of 
questions such as these. 

Should you decide on a similar pro- 
gram sometime in the future, let us 
hear from you, and give us the bene- 
fits of your findings. 


Is Your SENSE oF Humor aT Low Ess? — At the Baltimore convention 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics last spring there was a 
Get-Acquainted Luncheon. Here are two of the numbers the committee 


came up with. 


Tune: “I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles” 


I’m forever marking papers, 
Marking papers all night long. 
They're piled so high, 

Nearly reach the sky; 

I look at them and then I sigh. 
More are always coming, 

The job is never done. 

I’m forever marking papers, 


Marking papers all night long. 


Tune: “I’ve been Working on the Railroad” 


I’ve been working in the classroom, 
All the livelong day. 

I’ve been teaching in the classroom 
Just to add and take away. 

Can’t you see how hard I’m trying 
To make “math” meaningful? 
Can’t you see with all this striving 
No lesson can be dull? 


Aws To TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—The October, 


1949, issue of The 


Mathematics Teacher has devoted four pages to descriptions of recent aids 
made available by the John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The people 
responsible for these aids are Dr. Foster E. Grossmickle, William Metzner, and 
Dr. Francis A. Wade. Many a teacher has been waiting for this type of 
material. If you do not have access to these descriptions, the Winston Company 
will certainly give you information about them. There are such items as the 
Modernized Abacus, Combination Fraction Chart and Hundred Board, Plan 
Value Pockets, etc. I am sure it will be worth your while to investigate. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Tuo. G. SteLzer and Hersert D. BRuENING 


A Child's Garden of Song in Use 


With the appearance of Concordia’s 
A Child's Garden of Song,* teachers 
and parents have a new incentive for 
the cultivation of music in little chil- 
dren. We should like to point out 
four stages in the learning process 
applying to its use. The child learns 
at first to sing by rote, then by note. 
He may be led to play the melody 
alone as an incentive to learn how to 
play the piano. Later he will want to 
play the accompaniment. How shall 
we go about it? 

Rote singing has been found to be 
the safest way to get children started 
in music. The process is generally 
known. As applied to the primary 
songs presented in this book, the 
teacher will sing the song with clear 
enunciation, time, and rhythm. The 
stanza may be repeated several times 
with very small children so that they 
gain a good impression of the whole 
stanza. Thus the words and melody 
are presented as a unit, as a “whole.” 
If the children can sing back the entire 
stanza, let them do it, for it shows 
that the song was simple enough to 
be learned by the “whole method.” 
In most cases, however, it is neces- 
sary to sing a phrase at a time, to be 
repeated by the children. If an in- 
terval is incorrectly sung, it may be 
presented apart from its setting until 
sung correctly. In the prayer “Dear 
Father in heaven, Look down from 


* See review of A Child’s Garden of 
Song, by Theo. G. Stelzer, on page 204. Ep. 
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above,” it may be wise with very 
young children to break the phrase 
into motives like this: “Dear Father” 
—“in heaven” — “look down” — “from 
above.” Nor is this parceling without 
value in later use. The music and the 
words form a “melody span,” “note 
group, or “eye span” for later recall, 
reading, and playing drill. Care must 
be exercised to maintain the “whole” 
idea of a song by singing it again and 
again in its entirety. In general, the 
simpler the words and the more the 
musical motive is repeated, the less 
trouble will be encountered in learn- 
ing the song. Choose songs according 
to the level of the child. Use the ac- 
companiment after the children have 
mastered the song by rote. 

Note reading may be introduced 
after a goodly number of rote songs 
are mastered. Usually, this may begin 
after about six weeks in the second 
grade. In a mixed school or when the 
primary grades are taught together, 
the first grade may listen in and sing 
along if possible. This is the way it 
can be done. 1) Select a known rote 
song in each key to be used as a pat- 
tern song. 2) Teach the so-fa syllables 
of the pattern song by rote. This may 
be done as though it were a second 
stanza: “Do, mi, mi, re, mi, so, mi, re, 
do, re, mi” as in “Dear Father in 
heaven.” 8) The tone ladder used in 
the Concordia Music Reader may now 
be used for visual dictation and drill 
until the association between syllable 
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and pitch is well established. 4) Use 
a large chart with lines three inches 
apart and notes to match for present- 
ing the notes of the song. Sing the 
syllables, pointing to the correct notes, 
until the associative shift has taken 
place. Again, if certain intervals pre- 
sent difficulties, divide into motives 
until all notes are sung in their proper 
grouping. Thus we learn note units 
in meaningful association. The words 
are also sung while pointing to the 
notes on the chart. 5)’ Use the large 
presentation in A Child’s Garden of 
Song for note reading as with the 
chart. Choose as many songs in the 
same key as necessary to bring about 
confidence in sight reading. Note 
reading can be fun. 

Piano playing can be taught by the 
use of known rote songs. This was 
ably presented in 1919 in Giddings’ 
Public School Class Method for the 
Piano — Manual — Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston. The teacher will note 
when the child is ready to control his 
fingers. Normally this follows the 
vocal note reading skill. “Do” is easily 
established on the piano. The fingers 
are “laid out” so that a given finger 
covers each syllable or note. Care 
must be given to geographic orienta- 
tion. Some drill will make the child 
aware of the finger covering each note. 
After this is achieved, many songs may 
be played with the same hand posi- 
tion. We look forward to the time 
when most of our children can play 
any hymn by dividing the notes be- 
tween hands from lowest to highest. 

The accompaniment in A Child's 
Garden of Song may be played by 
very small hands after a moderate 
time of piano study. By studying the 
motive as in the rote song, the child 
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may master, bit by bit, a key at a 
time, until a fair repertoire is gained. 
We may do well to stress the follow- 
ing points in this learning process, a 
procedure which may be used in a 
class situation as well as in individual 
instruction: 1) Find the finger to fit 
the figure. Let the fingers be laid out 
over note groups which constitute 
a motive or phrase. Adhere to the 
fingering adopted until mastered. 
2) Play slowly, in time. Errors are 
due to misunderstandings. The mind 
must convey clearly to each finger 
what it is to do. Observe proper 
arching of the fingers so that the joints 
do not cave in. 4) Master small units 
at a time, motives, phrases according 
to music and words. Let the child 


. make the piano sing clearly and in 


tune. Even if a child would learn 
no more in a week than “Dear Fa- 
ther,” with accompaniment, it should 
be commended. Slow progress is so 
much better than quick discourage- 
ment. 

We have a new musical garden. 
Children will like to sing and play 
in it. We teachers are the gardeners. 
Gardeners know how to prepare the 
soil and how to sow. They are patient 
in awaiting growth. They have con- 
fidence in the certainty of growth. 
They know how to guard the plants 
against danger. The beautiful plants, 
flowers, and fruits are his reward. 
These flowers from A Child’s Garden 
of Song may be fittingly placed in ap- 
propriate places in the religion lesson, 
during the day in school and in the 
home. May Jesus, who once showed 
His love for singing children, help us 
to lead His little lambs to sing His 
praises. Teo. G. STELZER 
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Administration in Christian Education, 
the 1949 Yearbook, will have reached the 
members during November. This was an 
experiment to publish the annual yearbook 
after presentation at the summer convention. 

The 1950 Yearbook will again be pub- 
lished before the convention. Much plan- 
ning and effort have already been given 
toward the production of this publication. 
The following contributors have been ap- 
pointed to collaborate on this volume: Rev. 
W. M. Wangerin, Editor, Rev. Oswald Hoff- 
mann, Messrs. Martin Duensing, Leo Buehr- 
ing, Walter Steinberg, Erich von Fange, 
Albert Maurer, and an additional writer to 
be appointed. 

The yearbook will deal with a most timely 
subject: “Public Relations and Christian Ed- 
ucation.” The group of writers and some 
members of the Editorial Committee have 
begun work during a one-day conference 
on purpose and content of the book. Further 
collaborative activity is planned in order to 
co-ordinate and integrate the material. One 
of the major objectives of the yearbook staff 
is to produce a book on public relations 
which will offer practical assistance to all 
who are concerned with public relations. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AT 
THE CROSSROADS 


(This is a continuation of excerpts from 
the convention address given by Dr. Walde- 
mar Link at Seward during the past summer. 
He stressed among other things the growing 
concern among officials of public educa- 
tion over the place of religion in education. ) 

Among its basic recommendations calling 
for action, the White House Conference in- 
cluded the following: 

“Practical steps should be taken to make 
more available to children and youth through 
education the resources of religion as an 
important factor in the democratic way of 
life and in the development of personal and 
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social integrity. To this end the Conference 
recommends that a critical and comprehen- 
sive study be made of the various experi- 
ences both of the churches and of the 
schools in dealing with the problem of re- 
ligious education in relation to public edu- 
cation. The purpose of such a study would 
be to discover how these phases of education 
may be provided for in a total program 
of education, without in any way violating 
the principle of the separation of Church 
and State.” 

We contend, of course, that these com- 
missions and conferences are only now be- 
ginning to come alive to something for 
which our fathers stood and which we have 
the splendid opportunity to defend, namely, 
that nothing but religious education is big 
enough, wide enough, or great enough if 
you love mankind and the Savior who re- 
deemed us by His blood. 

We can agree very easily and lightly 
with people who feel that anything else is 
good enough if it is only to glorify man and 
focus attention on him and his keenness of 
thought and mind and his dubious achieve- 
ments in so many and varied fields. Over 
and over again the assurance comes to us 
that we cannot begin to ignore the fact that 
education begins with life itself, that our 
primary endeavor now is not to train chil- 
dren, but to train the parents of a new 
generation in the children whom we have 
before us now. Before we are aware of it, 
the foundations of character are already 
laid, and subsequent teaching avails but 
little to remove or alter them. Therefore, 
we teach not primarily the present genera- 
tion, but the generation to come by qualify- 
ing these very young people before us to 
be true “grownups” and to teach their 
children self-control, the habit of holding 
passion and prejudice and evil tendencies 
subject to an upright and reasoning will, 
and helping them to abolish the misery of 
unbelief from their future lives and the 
terror of crime from the society of tomor- 
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row. It is a large order, indeed, but all 
big things are built slowly, and so we build 
foundations now on which shall grow a 
greater structure of a greater Church and 
a finer Christianity tomorrow. 

We must be sure that we do not ignore 
the “great,” the deathless part of a man 
if we talk about education at all. The soul of 
a man has as its ultimate destiny a place in 
the hand of God, where no torment shall 
touch it, and the function of anything which 
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is Godlike in education here and now must 
be the relief of the soul from torment and 
giving it rest and peace in the faith of 
Jesus Christ, its only Savior. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Ivadelle Horst, Phyllis Kaiser, Walter 
Kuelling, Lewis J. Kuehm, Jerene Linhardt, 
E. A. Luebke, Carl Mueller, E. F. Roschke, 
Martin Yauk. 


Our Contributors 


GrorcE J. Bero, president, Lutheran Con- 
cordia College of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

O. C. Rurprecut, professor of English and 
Music Appreciation, Concordia College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

ArTHuR T. KuEHNERT, pastor of St. Paul’s 


ArNoLtD C. MUELLER, Editor of Sunday 
School Literature, Board for Parish Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo. 


M. C. Pieper, assistant professor of Mathe- 
matics and Education, Concordia Teach- 


‘Lutheran Church, Pana, III. ers College, River Forest, Ill. 


MARRIAGE AND CurisTIANITy. — Many churches have a series of confirma- 
tion classes which prospective members must attend. The same need exists. 
for instruction in marriage. It should be thorough, frank, and based un- 
apologetically on the teachings of Christ. The minister or priest would be 
wise to enlist the aid of Christian physicians and psychologists. After a man 
and his fiancée had been thus instructed, the church could marry them with 
a clearer conscience and greater hopes for their success. 

One thing seems certain. Society will not forever sit idly by while its 
most basic institution, the family, goes to pieces. Soviet Russia has recently 
imposed on its people one of the most drastic marriage laws that any country 
boasts today. The motive was not religious but simply to end the social chaos 
that came from the constant re-shuflling of mates and the consequent dis- 
ruption of children’s lives. Either the situation will become so desperate in 
America that the legal strait jacket will be clamped on everyone, or the 
Christian concept of marriage will be widely enough taught and believed so 
that the strait jacket will not be necessary. One advantage, at least, the 
Christian solution possesses. It encourages the husband and wife to see in their 
marriage a richly significant part of the total plan of the universe. The win- 
dows of Christian marriage open upon cosmic vistas. Those of secular marriage, 
when the state begins to crack down, open upon the paved yard of the 
penitentiary. — Chad. Walsh in The Christian Century, Nov. 2, 1949. 


Tue TEACHER OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM. — The problems of moral and spir- 
itual growth can often be dealt with most effectively in extra-curricular activities 
and in the more informal relationship between teacher and student outside the 
classroom. In these situations the tensions and conflicts of the students them- 
selves should be brought to the surface in order that the student may come to 
grips with the problems of spiritual and moral growth on his own level. — 
The Christian Home and School, September, 1949. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


‘-OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Dr. C. F. Brommer, 79, former president of 
Concordia Teachers College (from 1924 to 
1941), entered his eternal home on Tues- 
day, Oct.18. He died at his home in San 
Diego, Calif. Funeral services were held in 
St. Louis on Oct. 26, and a memorial service 
was held on the Concordia campus on the 
same day. 

Dr. O. H. Schmidt, Executive Secretary 
of Foreign Missions, was a campus visitor 
on Oct. 10. In addition to speaking in the 
chapel service, he interviewed students in- 
terested in foreign mission work. 

In the annual meeting of the College 
Association, resolutions were passed to sup- 
port the Public Relations program of Con- 
cordia Teachers College. In addition, type- 
writers and business machines will be pur- 
chased for the institution for instructional 
purposes. The association now comprises 
the congregations of the Northern and 
Southern Nebraska Districts, the Colorado 
District, and the Iowa District West. 

The Alumni Association is now supporting 
the athletic-field improvement project and 
the purchase of the complete works of Bach 
for the Concordia library. Their annual 
meeting was held during Homecoming fes- 
tivities Oct. 28-29. Officers are: Walter 
Juergensen, president; Paul Aufdemberge, 
vice-president; Erich von Fange, secretary; 
and Elmer Meinke, treasurer. 

During the past two years many changes 
have been made in the library at Concordia. 
A periodical room and a high school study 
room were added. These rooms have in- 
creased the seating capacity of the library 
to 128 persons, which is more than adequate 
by American Library Association standards. 
The ceiling was refinished with acoustic tile, 
and new fluorescent light fixtures were in- 
stalled. According to a repcrt from Miss 
Renata Koschmann, Concordia librarian 
since 1945, 1,216 books were accessioned 
during the last year. This brings the library 


holdings to 13,643 volumes, not including 
outdated books which are being steadily 
withdrawn from the stacks. 

Principal Walter Juergensen announced 
that Concordia High School will abandon 
the unit system of credits, effective Sep- 
tember, 1950, in favor of the semester-hour 
credit system now generally used in colleges 
throughout the country. One hundred and 
sixty credit hours will be required for grad- 
uation rather than 16 units. This move is 
a step preceding wide revision in the high- 
school curriculum to be made during the 
year by the Concordia High School faculty. 

Miss Hilda Buls, former hospital dietician 
in Detroit and Omaha, began her work as 
dietician at Concordia’s refectory on Oct. 24. 

More than 90 singers have joined the 
recently organized Nebraska Bach Society, 
which is under the direction of Paul Rosel, 
associate professor of music. This com- 
munity endeavor is drawing singers from 
a thirty-mile radius of Seward. George 
Weller, Concordia’s music instructor, is ac- 
companist. Works included in the weekly 
rehearsals are two Bach cantatas and other 
motets and chorales. The first concert is 
tentatively planned for the spring of 1950 
in connection with the 200th anniversary of 
Bach’s death. Ericu A. VON FANGE 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 
Health Service — 


Concordia Teachers College endeavors to 
provide the maximum of student health 
which its facilities permit. To that end 
periodic health examinations are required, 
and remediable defects are corrected. All 
incoming students receive a thorough med- 
ical examination by the school physician. 
All students receive a thorough physical 
examination before they are permitted to 
participate in major sports. All others are 
examined at least every second year. Stu- 
dents with communicable diseases are 
promptly isolated and treated. Food 
handlers receive a thorough medical exam- 
ination upon entering their work and at 
regular intervals thereafter. The conditions 
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under which food is prepared are inspected 
regularly to insure a high standard of sani- 
tation. A program of health education en- 
deavors to teach the student desirable 
health habits. Routine health tests call the 
students’ attention to conditions that may 
need to be remedied in the interest of 
maintaining sound health personally or in 
the group. Students are required to submit 
to such tests and measures as are deemed 
necessary. 

In carrying out a program of student 
health, the institution provides clinical care 
by a registered nurse in mild cases of in- 
disposition. To this end the school maintains 
a 16-bed infirmary with facilities for treat- 
ment of minor injuries, illness, or for iso- 
lation. A registered nurse is on duty at 
regular hours for consultation and at all 
times for emergencies. The school physician 
is called upon for diagnosis, treatment, or 
for referral in special cases to clinical, 
laboratory, or other services. He is available 
for consultation at scheduled office hours 
and at all times for emergency cases. 

Registered students receive without cost 
the services of the nurse and the school 
physician as well as hospitalization in the 
infirmary. For hospitalization other than 
that provided in the infirmary, as well as 
surgery or extended specialized treatment or 
a special diet, the school gives assistance to 
students. The school makes arrangements 
through the school physician to provide stu- 
dents with competent surgery, X-ray, or 
clinical services. For this complete service 
the school pays everything up to $25.00 
per case. All costs above that amount are 
shared, the school paying one third and the 
student two thirds of the balance. Injuries 
resulting from athletic competition are 
shared equally by the student and the school 
beyond the first $25.00 per case. In effect, 
under this plan students enjoy a compre- 
hensive and liberal coverage for health 
service for the sum of $14.00. 


Anniversaries — 

On Sunday, Nov. 6, 1949, prayers of 
thanks and praise rose to God because of 
His grace bestowed on two members of 
our faculty, President Klinck and Professor 
Koehler. Faculty, Board of Control, stu- 
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dents, and friends joined in the anniversary 
service in the chapel, commemorating 25 
and 50 years in the ministry. Dr. Behnken 
in his anniversary sermon appropriately ap- 
plied to the jubilarians the message of 1 Cor. 
15:10: “By the grace of God I am what 
I am.” A student choir sang “My Hope Is 
Built on Nothing Less Than Jesus’ Blood 
and Righteousness.” Dr. John Klotz served 
as liturgist and Carl Schalk as organist. 

After the divine service the jubilarians and 
guests filled the spacious dining hall for the 
anniversary dinner and social evening. Dur- 
ing the program that followed, many groups, 
organizations, and individuals extended con- 
gratulations and best wishes as well as the 
hope for the continuation of the blessings 
which came to the Church through Drs. 
Klinck and Koehler. 

After his graduation from the seminary 
Dr. Klinck served as assistant to Pastor F. W. 
Herzberger, city missionary in St. Louis. In 
the service of the Mission Board of Southern 
Nebraska Dr. Klinck organized mission con- 
gregations and day schools at North Platte 
and Lincoln, Nebr. Since 19389 he has 
served Concordia Teachers College as pres- 
ident. 

Dr. Koehler entered the ministry in 1899, 
first as pastor at Billings, Mo. Later he 
taught at Mosheim College in Tennessee. 
In 1903 he became pastor at Knoxville, 
Tenn., from where he was called to the 
seminary at Addison, Ill, in 1909. For 
40 years he taught continuously at Concor- 
dia Teachers College. Both men served with 
distinction the cause of Christian education. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Ellen M. Donahue, a member of Our 
Savior Lutheran Church of Rego Park, Long 
Island (Rev. F. W. Feinsinger), earned a 
University of the State of New York scholar- 
ship while attending Forest Hills High 
School. This scholarship is worth $175 per 
semester for eight semesters. Ellen chose 
Concordia Junior College to continue her 
education for the next two years. 

Prof. Albert E. Meyer has been appointed 
acting president of Concordia by the Board 
of Control. Pastor Theodore C. Moeller of 
Our Savior Church, Brooklyn, has been ap- 
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pointed temporary instructor of religion, and 
Mr. F. P. Gutekunst, a member of the 
German Department of Hunter College, has 
been appointed temporary instructor of Ger- 
man in the Preparatory School. 

The thirteenth annual outdoor service 
commemorating the Lutheran Reformation 
was held on the campus on Sunday, Sept. 25, 
at 3:30 P.M. This event, which has become 
traditional with our Metropolitan Area Lu- 
therans, was attended by 4,000 friends of 
Concordia. Sixty pastors took part in the 
processional, and a mass choir, composed 
of the choirs of our Lutheran churches, sang. 
The chief speaker was the Rev. Martin J. 
Neeb, Executive Secretary of the Board for 
Higher Education; his topic was taken from 
Ex. 14:15: “Go Forward.” Open house was 
held between two and six P. M., and visitors 
inspected the classrooms and the men’s and 
women’s dormitories. Supper was served in 
our “new” dining hall after the service. 

Two farewell banquets were held for the 
Rev. Arthur J. Doege, former president of 
Concordia, who was installed as pastor of 
the Lutheran Church of Our Savior, at 
Mineola, N.Y., on Oct.2. On Oct. 11 the 
faculty and the Board of Trustees of Con- 
cordia, the directors of the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Society, the officers of Concordia La- 
dies’ Aid Society, and representatives of the 
Alumni honored Pastor Doege at a banquet 
held in the dining hall. On Oct.12 the 
entire student body attended a banquet in 
the dining hall in his honor. On both 
occasions gifts were presented to him as a 
token of esteem for his years of service at 
Concordia. 

Construction work is progressing on the 
new college church across the road from the 
campus. The building, planned in contem- 
porary American style, is both functional and 
practical in design. It will seat 250, have 
radiant heat, large angled windows, and will 
be completely fireproof. It will serve not 
only the students at the schools, but also the 
community at large. The cost of the struc- 
tare, without furnishings, is $100,000. It 
was hoped that this building would be dedi- 
cated at Christmas time, but the steel strike 
may delay completion. 

The Lutheran Education Society held its 
fall meeting in the renovated dining hall. 
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All members present at the well-attended 
meeting expressed their pleasure in the im- 
proved appearance of the room and pledged 
their support to the Women’s Committee in 
the effort to gather the funds to pay for the 
cost of the renovation. 


HERBERT THIEN 
Department of Public Relations 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANs. 


The 57th school year was begun with a 
divine service in the college chapel on 
Sept. 6. President C. S. Mundinger preached 
the sermon. Enrollment figures are as fol- 
lows: Junior College: men, 153; women, 
136; total, 289. Academy: boys, 80; girls, 
51; total, 1381. Total enrollment: 420. New 
students in the Junior College: men, 52; 
women, 79; total, 131. New students in the 
Academy: boys, 87; girls, 25; total, 62. 
Total new enrollment: 193. New pre- 
theological enrollment: 50; total pre-theo- 
logical enrollment: 153. New _ teacher- 
training enrollment: men, 9; women, 47; 
total, 55. Total teacher-training enrollment: 
men, 14; women, 107; total, 121. Thirty- 
three States and three foreign countries 
(Mexico, Philippine Islands, Peru) are rep- 
resented in the student body. 

New members of the teaching staff are as 
follows: Ernestine Dohrer, B.A. (Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia), librarian; 
Dorothy Gaertner, B. A. (Valparaiso), pipe 
organ; the Rev. Erich Hopka, A. M. (Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley), phys- 
ical sciences; Renata Meyer, B.A. (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), German; Henrietta 
Rechlin, A. M. (Bryn Mawr College), Latin. 
The following are serving as housemasters 
in West Dormitory and part-time teachers 
in the Academy: Rodney Dannehl, B. A.; 
F. Dean Lueking, B.A.; and John Freed, 
B.A.; all from Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Walter Goetsch of the University of 
Iowa addressed the teaching staff on “Gen- 
eral Education” in a series of meetings pre- 
vious to the opening of the school year. — 
During the summer, remodeling in the ad- 
ministration building provided offices for the 
academic dean, student publications, and 
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women members of the teaching staff. 
Work on the new women’s dormitory, for 
which ground was broken on June 6, is 
progressing rapidly, and it is expected that 
the building will be under roof before 
Jan.1. The building, of native-limestone 
construction, will provide accommodations 
for 125 occupants. 


ConcorpIA ACADEMY 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


_ On annual Concordia Day over 300 
women assembled on the campus of the 
Academy. The Concordia Guild, in its 
meeting on that day, showed a characteristic 
spirit of enthusiastic helpfulness. After de- 
votions and a program the ladies voted to 
spend over $1,000 for various items of 
service. Part of the amount went for the 
school secretary, part for another new Ben- 
dix washer for the boys, part for shrubbery, 
and part for an intercommunication system. 
An address urging the women to give one 
boy or the equivalent to the service of the 
Lord was given by Rev. F. H. Krinke, pastor 
of St. Michael’s and part-time instructor at 
the school. 

The various and complicated arrange- 
ments necessary for the erection of a build- 
ing of its kind were finally completed, and 
on Sunday, Oct. 16, ground-breaking cere- 
monies for the erection of a new gymnasium 
were held. Through the backing of the 
Northwest District convention the school 
was authorized to borrow $30,000 for the 
erection of the gymnasium. On the lovely 
fall day mentioned above, the first ground 
was broken by President Thomas Coates and 
representatives of various school and official 
groups. An appropriate address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Arthur Wahlers, athletic 
director and instructor at the Academy. 

OMAR STUENKEL 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
VALPARAISO, IND. 

An enrollment of 2,060 at Valparaiso 
University is the peak reached during the 
25 years of the Lutheran University Asso- 
ciation administration. In a quarter century 
it has grown to become the largest Lutheran 
university in the world. 

Although not completely finished, the en- 
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gineering building constructed by student 
labor is now in use by engineering students, 
some of whom worked at 50 cents an hour 
constructing it. The new four-year College 
of Engineering attracted 222 students. 

Veterans supply 720 of the school’s popu- 
lation, but many are no longer receiving 
benefits of the G.I. Bill. With 1,378 men 
and 682 women enrolled, men outnumber 
women by two to one. The School of Law 
lists 147 students. 

Despite the general drop expected 
throughout the nation in college enroll- 
ments because the wave of veterans is past, 
the Valparaiso enrollment indicates steady 
growth. Last year’s enrollment was 1,958. 

Most States and 11 foreign countries are 
represented on the campus. Students this 
semester have come from Africa, Canada, 
China, India, Germany, Syria, Australia, Fin- 
land, Holland, Norway, and Brazil. 

Commenting on the scholarships offered 
to foreign students by Valparaiso University, 
Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president, said: “Not 
only does the presence of foreign students 
make our American students more conscious 
of the interrelation of nations, but the for- 
eign students may return to their homes as 
ambassadors of our democratic life and 
Christian heritage.” \ 


BOARD 
FOR PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Executive Secretary on Leave.— Mr. Ar- 
thur L. Miller, Executive Secretary of the 
Board for Parish Education, is presently on 
a leave of absence to enable him to complete 
the work on his doctorate in education. He 
enrolled in the University of Chicago the 
latter part of September, and his leave ex- 
tends to the latter part of March, 1950. He 
is carrying on a considerable part of his 
usual work, spends several days of each 
month at the office, and attends the monthly 
Board meetings. 

Filmstrips of the Apostles’ Creed. — The 
work of visualizing the Apostles’ Creed is 
proceeding satisfactorily. “Creation,” a film- 
strip in color of the First Article, and “Re- 
demption,” two filmstrips in black and white 
covering the Second Article, are available. 
The Third Article (black and white) is ex- 
pected to be on the market soon after 
Jan. 1, 1950. 
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Dr. O. P. Kretzmann Addresses Board. — 
Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president of Valparaiso 
University, attended part of the September 
Board meeting and reported briefly on his 
trip to the Orient, particularly Japan. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Kretzmann, Christian mission 
and educational opportunities are tremen- 
dous in Japan. 


Three New Textbooks. — Attached to this 
bulletin is an advertising circular of Con- 
cordia Publishing House which describes 
three new textbooks that will be of interest 
to schools and other agencies of Christian 
education. The Church Through the Ages 
is a church history textbook for approxi- 
mately ages 11-14 (Grades 6—8); Treasury 
of Christian Literature will appeal to chil- 
dren of ages 12—14 (Grades 7-8); A Child’s 
Garden of Song will find its use with chil- 
dren of ages 6—8 (Grades 1-3) in the 
various agencies of Christian education, as 
well as in homes where there are young 
children. 


Death of Dr. Einar W. Anderson. — Mem- 
bers of the Board and Staff were shocked 
to hear of the accidental drowning of Dr. 
Einar W. Anderson, member of the Board 
from 1941 to 1944, Dr. Anderson and the 
Rey. R. C. Rein, Assistant Superintendent of 
Education of the Michigan District, and 
their wives were in a boat that capsized. 
Dr. Anderson was the first principal of De- 
troit Lutheran High School. At the time of 
his death he taught at Michigan Lutheran 
Seminary of the Wisconsin Synod. 


Laymen’s Seminars Stress Christian Edu- 
cation. — Wm. A. Kramer of the Staff spoke 
at six laymen’s seminars in North Dakota 
and in Sidney, Mont., between Oct. 16 
and 23, on the topic “Prepare for Greater 
Service,” in which he urged an intensifica- 
tion of effort in Christian education. 

Won. A. KRAMER 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The South and East Michigan Teachers’ 
Conference was held at Tabor Lutheran 
Church, Detroit, on Oct. 20 and 21. The 
two-day convention was highlighted by the 
essay “The Implications of Christian Edu- 
cation in the Modern World,” presented by 
the Rev. A. R. Kretzmann of Chicago. He 
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pointed out that only a living of the Gospel 
can represent true education; that we as 
teachers must ever be intent to make re- 
ligion meaningful by word and action, and 
to that end must enlist the co-operation of 
the parents. He considered the following 
essential personality traits of a Christian 
teacher: spirituality, dedication to Christ, 
kindness, bigness, humility, and prayer. 

Mr. E. W. Haack presented a sample 
course of study in Reading and Language, 
prepared for beginning teachers and to 
serve as a guide for school faculties. 

Several sectional meetings were held for 
discussion of various subjects, particularly 
the teaching of Language. 

The devotional services were conducted 
by Pastors G. Hildner and J. Gagern. J. A. 
Klein and A. Freitag reported on the work 
of the Institute for the Deaf and the Lu- 
theran High School, respectively. Consider- 
able time was devoted to the discussion and 
adoption of a revised constitution. 

MELVIN A. ZELT 


MEETING OF SOUTHEASTERN 
DISTRICT TEACHERS 


The Fifth Annual Teachers’ Conference of 
the Southeastern District held its sessions 
at Bethany Lutheran Church, Waynesboro, 
Va., Oct. 20—21. The members were in 
one-hundred-per-cent attendance. 

The doctrinal paper, “The First Epistle 
of Paul to Timothy as a Source Book of 
Inspiration and Guidance for the Christian 
Teacher,” was presented by Mr. A. E. 
Pohland, Charlotte, N.C. The Rev. Karl 
Maier, host pastor, discussed “Visual Aids 
in Education,” supplementing the lecture 
with demonstrations and the showing of 
a children’s film, an evaluation of same by 
the conference following Pastor Maier’s 
presentation. Pastor Lineberger, Director of 
Christian Education in the District, reported 
on the strides made in adult and child 
Christian education in our District. His 
suggested “Guidelines in Teaching the Bible 
to Children” were enthusiastically discussed 
and received. Mr. Ralph Behrens reported 
on “Church Union,” the status of the inter- 
synodical situation to date. 

At this conference were introduced sec- 
tional discussion periods on primary, sec- 
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ondary, and administrative levels for solving 
teacher problems. 

Fine Christian sociability and professional 
fellowship were experienced by all members 
on the educational tour of Monticello and 
Ashlawn, the homes of Presidents Jefferson 
and Monroe, and the Jefferson-designed 
University of Virginia, and at the conference 
banquet and evensong. 

Arpis Turow, Secretary 


+ C.W.G.EIFRIG f 


The death of Charles William Gustav 
Eifrig, professor emeritus, on Nov. 1, 1949, 
at Orlando, Fla., marks the passing of an 
eminent Christian scholar. 

Born on Sept. 23, 1871, in Waldheim, 
Saxony, Germany, he emigrated at the age 
of seven with his parents to America. Upon 
his confirmation in the Lutheran church at 
Freedom, Pa., he prepared for the ministry 
by attending Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and later Concordia Theolog- 
ical Seminary in St. Louis. After his grad- 
uation from the seminary in 1895, he spent 
14 years in the ministry, serving congrega- 
tions in McKees Rocks, Pa.; Cumberland, 
Md.; and Ottawa, Can. In 1909 he ac- 
cepted a call to Concordia Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Addison, Ill., transferred with that 
school to its present location at River Forest 
in 1918, and continued as a member of the 
faculty until his retirement in 1942. Since 
then he and his wife made their home in 
Windermere, Fla. 

Professor Eifrig will be remembered by 
his colleagues, former students, and host of 
friends as theologian, church historian, and 
student of nature. For several years prior 
to his joining the faculty of Concordia Col- 
lege, he was President of the Canada Dis- 
trict of our Synod. During the 83 years of 
his professorship at Concordia he taught 
Church History, Biological Science, and 
Geography. Among his literary productions 
are his two volumes of Our Great Outdoors 
and numerous articles which he contributed 
to journals and periodicals. He held mem- 
bership in a number of learned societies, 
including the Chicago Academy of Science, 
the Wilson Ornithological Society, and the 
Audubon Society, of which he was a past 
president. 
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Next to Church History, Professor Eifrig 
was deeply interested in nature. Hundreds 
of his former students now teaching in Lu- 
theran schools are indebted to him for 
guidance to observe and to lead others to 
see and appreciate God’s wisdom and love 
demonstrated in plant and animal life round 
about them. The well-equipped museum at 
Concordia, the fruit of his interest and effort, 
is an appreciated lasting memorial to Pro- 
fessor Eifrig. To him the words of the poet 
applied: “To him who in the love of nature 
holds Communion with her visible forms, 
she speaks A various language.” As a 
naturalist he was respected not only by his 
colleagues and educational leaders within 
the Church, but was recognized as an au- 
thority by scholars and learned societies in 
the country. Very appropriately Valparaiso 
University in 1943 conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Science, honoris causa. 

Professor Eifrig regarded nature as God’s 
open book which reflects His majesty, power, 
and glory as Creator and Preserver of life. 
Striking evidence of this is an article from 
his pen, perhaps his last contribution for 
publication, in the October issue of This 
Day, entitled “Can Trees Think?” This 
article concludes with the statement: “Since 
plants cannot have such forethought and 
ability, we realize that it can be nothing 
else but the power of God which works 
in them.” 

Our esteemed colleague and friend had 
attained to the ripe age of 78 years, one 
month, and nine days when the angel of his 
Lord summoned his soul. The funeral serv- 
ice was held on Nov. 5 at Grace Church on 
the River Forest campus, where the de- 
parted had held membership up to the time 
he moved to Florida. Here his former pas- 
tor, Dr. O. A. Geiseman, spoke words of 
comfort and admonition and expressed grati- 
tude to God for His gifts to His Church on 
the basis of John 12:26: “Where I am, there 
shall also My servant be”; and President 
Arthur Klinck represented the faculty of 
Concordia and the other colleges of Synod 
which had sent messages or personal repre- 
sentatives. We laid the body of our de- 
parted colleague to rest in Concordia Cem- 
etery, not far from where he had taught 
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and walked and observed. His departure is 
especially mourned by his widow, Marie, 
nee Meyer, of Fort Wayne, Ind., seven chil- 
dren, and thirteen grandchildren. T.K. 


+ CHARLES F. BROMMER ft 


Dr. Charles F. Brommer, 79, former 
president of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., entered his eternal home on 
Tuesday, Oct. 18, at his home in San Diego, 
Calif. 

Dr. Brommer was graduated from Con- 
cordia Seminary in St. Louis in 1891 and 
served Lutheran churches in Florida, Texas, 
Wyoming, and Beatrice and Hampton, Nebr. 
As President of the Nebraska District and 
later the Southern Nebraska District of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, he 
served as chairman of the Board of Control 
of Concordia Teachers College from 1919 
to 1924. He was elected to the presidency 
of Concordia in 1924 and served faithfully 
in that capacity until 1941. During this 
period of 17 years the major buildings on 
the Concordia campus were erected. Dr. 
Brommer guided the institution successfully 
through the difficult depression years. From 
1941 to 1944 he continued on the staff as 
instructor. Since 1944 he lived in retirement 
in San Diego, Calif. He was active until 
shortly before his death, conducting his 
Bible class on Sunday, as usual. On Monday 
he became ill and passed away on Tuesday 
evening. 

Surviving are his wife, Helene; three sons, 
William of St. Louis, Mo., Otto of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Rev. Arthur of San Diego, Calif.; 
two daughters, Mrs. Sterling Hauptman of 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Clarence Luther of 
San Diego, Calif.; a brother and two sisters. 

Funeral services were held in St. Louis 
on Wednesday, Oct. 26. A memorial service 
was held on the Concordia campus on the 
same day. Ernicu A. VON FANGE 


DO YOU KNOW? 


School for Pages.—The 75 young pages 
who wait on Senators and members of Con- 
gress and Supreme Court officials started 
school, together with other District of Co- 
lumbia pupils, on Sept. 12. 

The pages are housed in a new structure. 
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The school for pages is under jurisdiction 
of the District of Columbia Public School 
System. All classes begin at 7 A.M. 


Let Them Be Five. —Some public school 
systems expand their nursery school and 
kindergarten programs too rapidly. So says 
Dr. Celia B. Stendler, University of Illinois 
educator. Mrs. Stendler says that too many 
teachers think of the kindergarten as a “half- 
day edition” of first grade. There is too 
much effort to make kindergarten “like 
school” by rigid attendance requirements, 
formal reports and tight scheduling. Many 
school systems launch kindergarten programs 
without adequate facilities, specially trained 
teachers, and needed equipment. “The pro- 
gram for the five-year-old should provide 
activities that exercise the large and small 
muscles,” Mrs. Stendler said. 


Birthday. —The John Dewey 90th Birth- 
day Committee, headed by Dr. William Kil- 
patrick, sponsored a three-day conference in 
New York City on problems of democracy 
and education. Conference began Oct. 20, 
the philosopher’s 90th birthday. Senator 
Robert A. Taft and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
were among committee members. 


Damaged by Earthquakes. — School build- 
ings in the State of Washington suffered 
over $7,000,000 in damage this year in 
earthquakes which struck the Northwest. 
It was necessary to abandon 13 buildings 
and to make extensive repairs on many 
others. 

Back to School. — Estimated enrollment 
figures for schools and colleges were re- 
leased by the U.S. Office of Education. 
The total arrived at by the Federal esti- 
mators was in excess of 32,000,000 for all 
types of schools and colleges, public and 
private. Children at the elementary-school 
level accounted for more than 23,000,000 of 
these. Secondary-school children of all types 
amounted to about 6,500,000, and there 
were over 2,400,000 in higher education. 
Miscellaneous institutions accounted for the 
remainder. 

Renting School Rooms. — Schools are so 
crowded in Fairfax County, Virginia, that 
officials have rented 14 rooms as classrooms. 
The landlords: two churches and the opera- 
tor of a trailer park. 
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A GREATER GENERATION. By Emest M. Ligon. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. 
157 pages. $2.50. 


This book is a description of the methods and principles of character education which 
have been developed in Union College Character Research Project, Laboratory of Psychol- 
ogy, Union College, Schenectady, New York. It is the thesis of this book that bringing 
up a greater generation of men of good will with strong character can be accomplished 
through the application of the scientific method and the concepts of the Christian religion. 
Part One sets forth the role of science in the problem of character. The major steps in 
the learning process are exposure (listening), repetition, understanding, conviction, and 
application. Effective character education is a seven-day-a-week undertaking, and all 
character-building institutions, such as home, school, church, boys’ clubs, etc., must 
co-operate, and all must be emphasizing the same thing at the same time. 

Part Two deals with the religious factor in character education. “Religion is indeed the 
greatest force for good among men.” The author believes that religionists and scientists 
should learn to speak the same language. “The best summary of Jesus’ teachings about 
character is contained in the Beatitudes.” The reviewer has found it somewhat difficult 
to follow the author in his interpretation of the Beatitudes. 

It is gratifying to note that the author has emphasized religion; but what is really the 
true religionP What is really the mainspring of Christian life and character? Is it not 
faith in Christ, in whom we have redemption through His blood? A greater generation 
can be expected only if the Moral Law is applied in such a way as to bring men to 
a realization of their sinfulness, if the Biblical doctrine of justification by faith in Christ 
is universally taught and accepted, and if this is made the basis for all instruction in 
righteousness. A. H. L. 


DESIGN TECHNICS. Design Magazine Editorial Board. Columbus, Ohio: Design 
Publishing Company, 1949. $2.00. 

A modern loose-leaf book of fifty pages in magazine format “of interest to students 
and others who may wish to explore the interesting field of the decorative arts.” 

This is a compilation of forty fascinating technics aimed to arouse interest in art 
expression through a variety of approaches and to develop art ability through a diversity 
of experiences. 

The student, teacher, or hobbyist who acquaints himself with the many new and 
untried materials and activities described in this book will experience a stimulating and 
satisfying challenge to discover the answer to his particular artistic needs and aspirations. 

Here are just a few unusual technics selected from the table of contents: Flat Lytho 
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Crayon, Scratch Board, College, Amathography, Sand Paper Monotype, Helio Prints, 
Crayon Prints. 
Directions are concise, clear, and accompanied by large and excellent illustrations. 
E. H. D. 
SOCIAL-CLASS INFLUENCES UPON LEARNING. Allison Davis. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1949. 100 pages. $1.50. 

“Those who revise the curriculum in this intensive way will change the whole course 
of human education in our society.” This concluding sentence from the 1948 Inglis Lecture 
in Secondary Education at Harvard University is carefully supported by a wealth of 
research and data gathered by the author, professor of Education at the University of 
Chicago. Of particular interest is the body of findings under the section “Eliminating 
Cultural Bias from Mental Tests.” E. J. W. 


CRITICAL ISSUES AND TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, September, 1949. 231 pages. 
$2.00. 

It is impossible to review this significant document which offers so wide an authoritative 
discussion of various problems confronting those responsible for the educational program 
of our country. The sections Support and Control of Schools, Problems of Education in 
a Changing Order, and Society and Its Teachers offer materials also of special interest to 
leaders of education in the Lutheran Church. Twenty-one authorities contributed articles 
on subjects from their various fields of specialization. E. J. W. 


THE ART OF READABLE WRITING. By Rudolf Flesch. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, 1949. 237 pages. $3.00. 

This is a good book. It is a most interesting book. It is an instructive book. It was 
authored by its predecessor, The Art of Plain Talk. The Art of Readable Writing contains 
sound, practical advice on expository writing. One of the great traits of conversation is 
to speak plainly, and the same holds true of writing. Some of the chapter heads are 
indicative of the high type of materials offered, namely, “The Importance of Being Trivial; 
the Shape of Ideas; Our Shrinking Sentences; Our Expanding Words” and “Are Words 
Necessary?” The chapter on “Readability” is particularly helpful. The appendix includes 
“How to Use the Readability Formula,” a “Reading List,” and Notes. The book also has 
a fine index. 

It was most refreshing to read this book. After reading it one becomes more conscious 
of readable writing together with its influence upon the reader. Paut ROEDER 


LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT AND ACTION. By S. I. Hayakawa in consultation with 
Basil H. Pillard. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949, VII and 307 pages. $2.50. 
Many have read and profited by Hayakawa’s Language in Action published in 1941. 
Since that time events have caused this leading student of semantics to re-examine the 
earlier work. The result is Language in Thought and Action, in which so much has been 
changed and added that more than half the material is new. : 

The book devotes itself to a study of “the relationships between language, thought, 
and behavior.” You immediately see the value of studying the work. Everyone, especially 
those who guide and influence others through language — and don’t we all? — should care- 
fully consider the content of this study in semantics. 

Once you begin reading, you will stay with this book until finished. You will want to 
come back and refer to it again and again. The practical applications at the end of each 
chapter offer valuable discipline. Everyone, even those whom we teach, should master 
the ten rules for extensional orientation (pp. 291, 292). The author advises that these 
rules be memorized. R.C.S. 
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SoctaL SCIENCE 


ON THE EDGE OF THE PRIMEVAL FOREST and MORE FROM THE PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. By Albert Schweitzer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. 222 pages. 
$4.50. 


This is not a new publication, except in its form. The book, illustrated with many 
human-interest pictures, contains in one volume the adventures of a jungle doctor which 
formerly appeared as two separate publications under the titles indicated above. The 
experiences and observations of the author are fascinating to anyone interested in the 
social life of a race which largely lives in the jungles little touched by modern civilization. 
More than that. It presents a picture of sacrifice on the part of a man who, motivated 
by humanitarian principles and convictions, exchanged an established career of fame 
and prominence in Western society for a life of isolation and privation in a strange and 
primitive part of the world. This book gives the reader a clearer insight into the character 
of one of the world’s greatest living men, who during his visit in our country this past 
summer has won the admiration of many Americans who heretofore knew little of this 
intellectual giant and heroic but modest benefactor of mankind. One regrets not to find 
in the book convincing evidence of positive Christianity. T.K. 


Music 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF SONG. Compiled and edited by Theodore G. Stelzer. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1949. 81 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this beautiful volume is too well known to require an introduction in 
the circle of lovers of good Christian music. In the present work he has demonstrated his 
ability to make friends with the little folks by a selection of eighty-two well-chosen 
children’s songs so simply arranged yet so singable that they immediately captivate the 
interest of the children. 

The melodies accompanying the words are so arranged that many of them can be 
played by one hand without shifting. The accompaniment is kept so simple that beginners 
will enjoy picking out the harmonies. 

The book is well indexed with both classified and alphabetical indices. 

The special contribution that this book makes to the children’s library is the wholesome 
Christian spirit which speaks or rather sings from every page. The illustrations, too, 
make a definite appeal. 

We predict that this book will be found among the treasured childhood keepsakes of 
the coming generation. When our four-year-old had carefully studied every page, he 
looked up very seriously and said, “May I keep it?” Oy BE SE 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By Rosina Rapier 


Seer NUMBERS 


Let’s Count. Color; 1 reel. Coronet. 

As children watch Sally and Joe on the screen, they see how meaningful counting 
can be. This film fills the gap between haphazard counting and an introduction to 
arithmetic. 

Parts of Nine. B. and w., 11 min. Young America Films. 

Serves as a sequel to “What Is Four?” 
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What Is FourP 15 min. Young America Films. 

Develops the meaning of numbers. Part I presents “four” in concrete situations 
familiar to children. Part II is for slightly more advanced children. Addition and 
subtraction. 

FILMSTRIPS: 
Counting to 5. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Introduces the use of numbers and quickly creates an understanding of them. 
Children find each filmstrip fun. 

Counting to 10. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

This series was prepared by Dr. John R. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Caroline Clark of the Child Education Foundation. 
Counting by 10’s to 30. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Familiar objects are used in interesting ways to develop an understanding of numerical 
sequence. 

Counting by 10’s to 50. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

This and each other filmstrip in the series of sixteen leads easily and logically on to 
the next one. 

Counting by 10’s to 80. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Clear, simple drawings and photographs hold pupils’ interest and make learning a game. 


Counting by 10’s to 100. $8.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Thoroughly reviews preceding sections, thus firmly establishing the facts and lessons: 
contained in the previous filmstrips. 
Counting from 10 to 15. $3.00. 
Counting from 15 to 20. 
Counting from 20 to 40. 
Counting from 40 to 100. 
Reading Numbers to 10. 
Reading Numbers to 50. 


Reading Numbers to 100. 

This is the last of the 16 filmstrips in the Encyclopaedia Britannica series listed above. 
The set is called Using Numbers and sells for $3.00 each or $48.20 for the 16. This one 
teaches simple addition and subtraction in number stories. Photographs of children.. 
The other two in the series are: 

Writing Numbers to 10. Number 10 of the set. 
Writing Numbers to 100. Number 11 of the set. 


How to Tell Time: the Hour and the Half Hour. $2.50. Teaching Films, Inc. 


Introduces the pupil to the concept of telling time. At the end of the filmstrip a clock 
without hands may be projected on the blackboard to give pupils a chance to draw 
hands for the clock. j 


How to Tell Time: the Minutes. $2.50. Teaching Films, Inc. 
Sequel to the previous filmstrip. In the filmstrip Roger is taught by his sister. 
A clock without hands ends this strip also. 


The Threes. Color, $6.00. Popular Science. 
Will help the child to understand and be conscious of “the threeness” of things. 
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What Numbers Mean. Color, $6.00. Popular Science. 


The filmstrip can be used to strengthen the impression made by the use of actual 
objects and the use of the blackboard. 


Zero a Place Holder. Color, $6.00. Popular Science. 
Will help primary children to understand a difficult but important thing. 


A Number Family in Addition. Color, $6.00. Popular Science. 
Will help the primary child actually to understand numbers. 


ADDRESSES OF PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Il. 
Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc., 853 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Teaching Films, Inc., 2 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“WHO WANTS TO KNOW?” By Daisy M. Jones. Childhood Education. October, 1949, 
pp. 74—76, 96. 

Frequently teachers are told that the question-and-answer method is outdated and 
ought not to be used. 

Mrs. Jones, director of elementary education in the Richmond, Ind., public schools, has 
a slightly different approach. She seems to believe that there is still room for this method, 
but that its correct use lies in getting children to ask more of the questions, since they 
are really the ones who wish to know. 

The article portrays two social science classes and their teachers at work. 


“TEACHERS’ WIVES SHOULD WORK.” By Earl H. Hanson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rock Island, Ill. The Nation’s Schools, October, 1949, pp. 31—32. 

The writer uses the analogy that just as wives worked in the home in earlier centuries 
and contributed substantially toward the income of the family, so they should be glad 
to work now and continue this good old American tradition. 

He recognizes the problem involved where there are small children, and has some 
recommendations on this point. 

The suggestion is made that industry should co-operate by agreeing to part-time 
arrangements. 

In closing, Mr. Hanson advances two reasons why teachers’ wives should work. See 
whether you agree with him. 


“A DEFENSE OF THE PROJECT METHOD.” By Herman O. Hovde of Loveland, Colo. 
School Science and Mathematics. October, 1949, pp. 559-564. 


Mr. Hovde points out that today we have approximately the entire population of our 
country of the age levels from 14 to 18 in our high schools. Consequently we must use 
a method which is better suited for the instruction of this group. 

While he admits that any human device has its faults, yet he feels that the project 
method is particularly helpful in stimulating the type of student who would otherwise 
get little or nothing out of the course. In addition it will develop originality, lead from 
simple to more complex activities, and produce informed citizens. 

All of this cannot be expected to result automatically. The teacher must know how to 
use the method to greatest advantage. 

The article is a reply to an earlier one in the June, 1949, issue of the same magazine, 
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challenging some of the statements of Mr. T. Weisbruch in his article “Glorifying the 


High School Project.” In order to evaluate your own teaching better, it might be well 
to look at both articles. 


“A STUDY OF TEACHERS’ OPINIONS IN METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.” By Walter A. LeBaron, New York State 
Department of Education, Albany, N.Y. Journal of Educational Research, Septem- 
ber, 1949, pp. 1-9. 

Walter LeBaron was anxious to find out how well teachers’ opinions in methods of 
teaching arithmetic in the elementary school agree with authoritative findings. 

While it is interesting to note that 50% of the 22 teachers polled were in agreement 
with current research findings and judgments of experts, the greater value of this article 
for the reader lies in the check he can make on himself when he reads the individual 
items of the questionnaire that were used. A further value consists in this, that the 
article directs one to many fine authoritative sources from which one may gain new 
stimulation. 

A good take-off for an evaluation of your arithmetic teaching. 


“PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.” By S. H. Wood, London, England. The 
Elementary School Journal. October, 1949, pp. 92—95. 


The Education Act of 1944 passed in England requires all children under eleven years 
of age to attend the “Primary Schools.” These schools are divided into the “Infant 
Schools” and the “Junior Schools.” 

Infant Schools are mixed schools where boys and girls, ages five to seven, attend and 
are taught exclusively by women teachers. Activities such as singing, dancing, games, and 
making things are carried on. Weather permitting, garden plots with animal pets, sand 
pits, and toy apparatuses are enjoyed. 

Junior Schools have pupils from seven to eleven and are taught by men and women 
teachers. Principles used in the Infant Schools are also used here except that the methods 
and materials are adapted to older children. 

Children over eleven then attend the “Secondary Schools.” These are divided into 
“Academic Secondary Schools” (similar to previous types of academic schools), “Technical 
Secondary Schools” (preparing for skilled employment), and “Modern Secondary Schools” 
(for those who leave schools as soon as they have reached the upper compulsory school age). 

Mr. Wood adds, “It must be emphasized, however, that at present much of the system 
is still merely a “plan” because of lack of the necessary school buildings.” 


“THE PROS AND CONS OF PROFESSORIAL RANKING.” By S. Trevor Hadley of the 
Department of Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. October, 1949, pp. 354—362. 


Advantages and Disadvantages Resulting from Professional Ranking System 
as Expressed by Educators Teaching in Colleges with Professional Ranking 


Advantages 
Motivates the faculty to further professional achievement. 
Provides a convenient way to give recognition for merit. 
Tends to improve salary schedules. 
Prestige value, particularly in relation to other colleges. 
Gives faculty feeling of security. 
Follows prevalent practice. 
Avoids faculty members’ being “lost in the shuffle.” 
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Disadvantages 


Emphasizes factors other than good teaching in granting promotion. 

Sets up an undemocratic social caste system. 

System is too mechanical — merit goes unrewarded. 

Encourages politics, destroys morale, encourages scrambling. 

Causes difficulty in determining promotion. 

Rank is too often used as a substitute for salary increases. 

Provides opportunity to discriminate between the sexes. 

Results in gross inequities due to the impossibility of setting up equivalent standards 
which will give the same meaning to professorships in different fields. 


Advantages and Disadvantages Claimed for Professional Ranking 


as Expressed by Educators in Colleges Without the System 
Follows prevalent practice. Advantages 
Gives recognition for training and experience. 
Motivates staff to improve self professionally. 
Tends to improve salaries. 

Recognizes something other than degrees. 
Helps to secure new positions elsewhere. 
Improves staff morale. 

Gives prestige to published work. 

Helps to eliminate “credit-chasing” tendency. 


Disadvantages 


Sets up an undesirable social caste system. 

Destroys morale and creates dissension. 

Gives politics a greater role than it now plays. 

Encourages staff to rest on their laurels. 

Is difficult to administer. 

Puts too much emphasis on degrees. 

Emphasizes research too much. 

Is a “throwback” to medieval days. MG. 2 


Summoned to Rest 


Aucust Popotsxt, Denver, Colo., on June 20, 1949, at the age of 61. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher at St. Luke’s, Kansas City, Mo., and at Emmaus, Denver, Colo., in 
all for a period of 15 years. In 1922 ill health caused him to resign from the teaching 
profession. 


B. Hoppe, teacher emeritus, Chicago, Ill., on Oct. 26, 1949, at the age of nearly 70 years. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher for a period of 46 years at Omaha, Nebr., and at 
St. Martini and St. Peter’s Schools in Chicago till his retirement from teaching in 1948. 


Cuarves F, BRoMMER, Professor emeritus, San Diego, Calif., on Oct. 18, 1949, at the 
age of 79. He had served the Church as pastor, District President, and college president 
for a period of 50 years, the last seventeen years as president of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. He had retired in 1941. 


C. W. G. Errric, Professor emeritus, Windermere, Fla., on Nov. 1, 1949, at the age 
of 78. His service to the Church extended over a period of 47 years as pastor, District 
President, and professor. For 83 years he had been a member of the faculty of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., till he retired in 1942. 


